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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Office of Public Services, Bureau of 
Public Affairs, provides the public 
and interested agencies of the 
Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 





President Kennedy and Prime Minister Macmillan 
Discuss Wide Range of World Problems 


Harold Maemillan, Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom, made an informal visit to Wash- 
ington, April 4-9, for a series of talks with 
President Kennedy. On April 3 the Earl of 
Home, Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
arrived at Washington for talks with Secretary 
of State Dean Rusk, departing April 8; both 
Secretaries of State participated in talks with the 
President and the Prime Minister. Following is 
the text of a joint statement by President Kennedy 
and Prime Minister Macmillan, which was read 
to news correspondents by the President on April 
8, together with a list of the members of the 
parties accompanying Mr. Maemillan and the 
Earl of Home. 


TEXT OF JOINT STATEMENT 


White Huuse press release dated April 8 

We have a statement for you on what we and 
our two Secretaries of State and other advisers 
have been discussing in the last four days, 

We have had a series of candid and friendly 
talks. We have discussed the present world sit- 
uation in general, and in particular the major 
issues of international relations which affect our 
two countries. We have reached a very high level 
of agreement on our estimate of the nature of 
the problems which we face. We realize all too 
well that to meet these problems will require 
from us many sacrifices. 

Open and friendly discussions have served to 
clarify and confirm our common commitment to 
those who care for freedom. We are in complete 
agreement as to the gravity and depth of the 
dangers in the present world situation for those 
nations who wish to retain their independence 
and the priceless right of choice. 

While we recognize that the core of Western 
security against armed aggression continues to be 
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the North Atlantic Alliance, we also discussed 
how our countries can help to strengthen the Free 
World as a whole. 

We have considered what measures it might be 
advisable to take, together with our allies, to en- 
sure the cohesion, effectiveness and adaptability 
of the Atlantic community in a changing world. 

To this end we have examined the world eco- 
nomic and financial situation, including the prob- 
lems of imbalance and short-term capital move- 
ments; the need for coordination to meet these 
problems by increased utilization of existing in- 
ternational machinery : the need for more effective 
assistance to nations in an earlier stage of eco- 
nomic development: and the need for maintenance 
of world trade at the highest possible level. We 
have recognized both the urgency and the impor- 
tance of further steps toward the economic and 
political unity of Europe. 

We reaffirm our vigorous support of the United 
Nations and our determination to oppose the at- 
tempts currently being made to undermine its 
authority as an instrument for peace and security 
in the world. 

We have given close attention to South East 
Asia and specifically to the critical problems of 
Laos and Vietnam. 

We are agreed upon both the importance and 
the difficulty of working towards satisfactory re- 
lations with the Soviet Union. 

We also reaffirm the determination of our gov- 
ernments to do their utmost to bring toa successful 
conclusion within a reasonable period of time 
the negotiations in Geneva for the cessation of 
nuclear weapons tests under effective inspection 
and control. 

We have talked as partners, but with a full 
awareness of the rights and interests of the other 
nations with whom we are closely associated. 


* For background, see BULLETIN of Apr. 17, 1961, p. 5438. 
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MEMBERS OF PARTIES 


The Department of State announced on March 
30 (press release 176) that the principal members 
of the parties accompanying Prime Minister 
Macmillan and the Earl of Home would be the 
following: 


The Prime Minister’s Party 


Lady Dorothy Macmillan 

Sir Norman Brook, G.C.B., Secretary of the Cabinet 

P. F. de Zulueta, Private Secretary to the Prime Minister 

J. E. R. Wyndham, M.B.E., Private Secretary to the 
Prime Minister 

8S. H. Evans, C.M.G., O.B.E., Public Relations Adviser 


The Foreign Secretary's Party 


Sir Frederick Hoyer Millar, G.C.M.G., C.V.0O., Permanent 
Under Secretary, Foreign Office ‘ 

J. W. Russell, C.M.G., News Department 

Peter Ramsbotham, Head of the Planning and Coordina- 
tion Section, Foreign Office 

A. C. I. Samuel, C.M.G., Private Secretary to the Foreign 
Secretary 

A. A. Acland, Private Secretary to the Foreign Secretary 


12th Anniversary of Signing 
of NATO Treaty 


Message of President Kennedy 
White House press release (Palm Beach, Fla.) dated April 3 


April 4th marks the 12th Anniversary of the 
signing of the North Atlantic Treaty. 

We are justified in taking pride in our achieve- 
ments in NATO and in those other cooperative 
endeavors in which we are engaged. But this 
day also reminds us of our obligations to the 
future. The years ahead will demand of us all 
courage, sacrifice and the will to seize every op- 
portunity to secure and to advance human liberty. 
In cooperation with one another, and all those 
around the globe who believe in the freedom of 
man, we can and we will succeed. 

Let us on this Anniversary look to the future 
in this spirit. If we do the cause of freedom 
will prevail. 

Joun F. Kennepy 
His Excellency 
ALBERICO CASARDI 
Acting Secretary General 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Paris 


U.S. Hopes for Workable Treaty 
on Cessation of Nuclear Tests 


Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson was in 
Geneva on April 5 and 6, where he conferred at 
President Kennedy's request with Arthur H. 
Dean, US. Representative to the Conference on 
the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon Tests.’ 
Following is a statement gwen to the press at 
Geneva by Mr. Johnson on April 6 and read into 
the record of the Conference by Mr. Dean on that 
date. 


During my visit to Geneva I have had the oppor- 
tunity to confer fully with Ambassador Arthur 
H. Dean, our principal negotiator at the Con- 
ference on the Discontinuance of Nuclear Weapon 
Tests. I was most eager to hear his views regard- 
ing the progress of the Conference. 

I came here at the request of President Kennedy, 
who takes a very deep personal interest in this 
Conference. The President has instructed Am- 
bassador Dean to make every effort to determine 
whether prompt agreement on a fair and equitable 
treaty is possible.? 

During the past weeks the United States and 
United Kingdom delegations have presented con- 
structive proposals in the Conference covering all 
major issues. These proposals, framed after close 
consultation between the two Governments, have 
attempted to take into account all legitimate So- 
viet concerns and are designed to promote an ac- 
cord fair to all parties. They should be completely 
satisfactory to the Soviet Union, if indeed the 
Soviet Union wants to conclude a treaty. If a 
treaty is to be effective and to command the con- 
fidence of all participating nations it must provide 
an efficient, reliable, prompt system of verification 
and controls not subject to crippling vetoes. 
There is no point to a treaty for a treaty’s sake. 

The Western delegations are now awaiting the 
Soviet response. The Government and people of 
the United States strongly hope that the Soviet 
response will be prompt and constructive. They 


1 The Vice President was returning to the United States 
after having represented the President at ceremonies at 
Dakar on April 3 and 4 celebrating the independence of 
the Republic of Senegal. 

?For a statement by the President, see BULLETIN of 
Apr. 3, 1961, p. 478. 
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fully recognize the importance of these negotia- 
tions. For our part we want a sound, effective 
and workable treaty. 

A sound treaty could contribute importantly to 
a reduction of international tension, and to prog- 


ress on the critical problem of disarmament. 

For this reason the President of the United 
States is giving close attention to what is happen- 
ing in Geneva, and I shall be reporting to him on 
the situation here within the next few days. 


Enhancing the Strength and Unity of the North Atlantic Community 


Address by Vice President Johnson? 


I am happy to bring to you from the people 
and the Government a message which is as abso- 
lutely determined and meaningful as it is simple 
to state. That message is that the United States 
is resolved to do everything within its power— 
and I emphasize the word “everything”—to en- 
hance the strength and unity of the North Atlan- 
tic Community. 

This message reflects the basic purpose of our 
foreign policy: to maintain an environment in 
which free societies can survive and flourish. By 
free societies we mean those in which the consent 
of the governed plays an important role. 

It is essential to this environment that it be 
spacious. It is essential, too, that within it there 
should exist the will and power to protect it 
against enemies and the opportunity for all to 
develop and to pursue happiness as they see it, 
within the limits of ability and willingness to 
work. 

No single nation has enough influence and 
power to maintain this spacious environment of 
freedom. The coalition of the peoples and na- 
tions of Western Europe and North America is 
indispensable to this end. Without their power— 
the resultant of population, resources, technology, 
and will—it cannot be preserved. 

To the United States it is of prime importance 
to maintain and strengthen the coalition, both its 


*Made at ceremonies celebrating the 10th anniversary 
of the establishment of Supreme Headquarters Allied 
Powers Europe (SHAPE) at Paris on Apr. 6. 
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cohesion and power within the Atlantic area and 
its capacity for constructive action outside that 
area. 

If that cohesion and capacity are to be en- 
hanced, vigorous measures will be required in the 
political, military, and economic fields. 


Action in the Political Field 


In the political field it is to discover and act 
on the most basic of the various Alliance interests 
that are at stake and thus increase the Alliance’s 
capacity to influence events in the world at large 
constructively. 

Progress toward an integrated European com- 
munity will help to enhance that capacity and 
thus to strengthen the Atlantic Community. A 
more cohesive and powerful Europe within a de- 
veloping Atlantic Community is needed to under- 
take the large tasks which lie ahead. The essen- 
tially national and loosely coordinated efforts of 
the past will no longer suffice. 

Our end goal—“that remote and ideal object” 
of which Lord Acton spoke, “which captivates 
the imagination by its splendor and the reason by 
its simplicity”—should be a true Atlantic Com- 
munity in which common institutions will in- 
creasingly be developed to meet common 
problems. 

The burgeoning demands of the less developed 
countries no less than the growth of Soviet power 
dictate that a more tightly knit community even- 
tually be achieved. In progressing toward such 
a community we can regain the sense of forward 
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movement and imaginative thinking which has 
characterized the Alliance in its most creative 
periods. In the long run such progress may well 
prove to be indispensable if our ultimate goal of 
a free and orderly world community is to be 
achieved. 


Action in the Military Field 


In the military field, too, the United States will 
do its utmost to sustain and enhance the strength 
of the Alliance. I shall speak more briefly about 
this field, since these matters will soon be discussed 
in detail in the Council. 

My country’s approach to NATO’s military 
tasks is governed by the principles which are re- 
flected in the President’s recent message? to the 
Congress on our own military budget. Our ob- 
jective is to insure that any potential aggressor 
will know that he would be confronted with a 
suitable, selective, swift, and effective military 
response. 

To fulfill this objective the United States is 
seeking to create a flexible and balanced military 
posture. This is also the goal of NATO. 

To achieve this goal several steps will be called 
for. 

For one thing a vigorous and sustained effort to 


build up NATO’s nonnuclear defenses will be re- 
quired. This is a high-priority task; it will call 


for increased effort from all of us. But the re- 
sult will be worth the sacrifice, for NATO’s de- 
fenses will be more effective and their deterrent 
power greater. As part of its contribution to this 
task the United States is committed to full par- 
ticipation in the common defense and the main- 
tenance of its military strength on the Continent 
for the foreseeable future. The President was ab- 
solutely clear on this point in his message to 
NATO soon after taking office.* 

An effective NATO nuclear capability is also 
needed to achieve our goal, and the United States 
stands ready to consult closely with all members 
of the Alliance on the best ways and means of 
maintaining this capability in the future. The 
security of Europe and the security of the United 
States are inseparable. 

In going forward with a practical] and balanced 


* H. Doc. 123, 87th Cong., 1st sess. 
* BULLETIN of Mar. 6, 1961, p. 333. 
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program to strengthen NATO’s arms, we will re- 
duce any temptation to aggression and thus en- 
hance the prospects for peace. 


Action in the Economic Field 


The fruits of peace are not achieved merely by 
avoiding war. We must also seek to progress 
toward a richer life for all mankind. 

If the Atlantic Community is to help achieve 
that progress, we will need: 


First: higher rates of growth in some Atlantic 
countries ; 

Second: more effective coordination between 
the economic policies of Europe and North 
America; 

Third: increased aid to less developed coun- 
tries; and 

Fourth: fair sharing within the Alliance of the 
burden of that aid and of our military programs. 


The OECD [Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development] was created to help 
achieve just these purposes. The United States 
intends to participate fully in its work to this end. 

This is not the time or the place to go into the 
details. I wish only to lay out the general course 
of action to which we are dedicated in seeking 
closer economic cooperation with our Atlantic 
partners. 

We cannot fail in this course if there is to be 
a high assurance of maintaining an environment 
in which free societies can flourish. The effective- 
ness of the OECD in prosecuting this course will 
be an indispensable base both for the military 
programs which I have described and for fulfilling 
the purposes of the Atlantic Community in less 
developed areas. 

The political impact of progress to this end may, 
however, be even more significant than its eco- 
nomic or military effect. For the chief Western 
nations will have been brought together into 
earnest conclave to launch measures of great and 
constructive moment. This would contribute to 
their confidence and cohesion and, over the long 
run, might well lay the basis for a new and even 
closer relation between North America and 
Europe. 

It would make more solid the hope that the 
world will be developed in peace—a secure and 
peaceful world in which international] disputes 
can be straightened out in accordance with the 
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charter of thé United Nations. I have just come 
from Geneva.* We are earnestly striving to get 
a nuclear test ban treaty. We want and we pledge 
our best efforts to get a sound and effective treaty. 
If so it may well be a prelude for constructive 
planning for disarmament. 

If these hopes are frustrated it must not be 
and will not be upon the conscience of the free 
world. We can and will have the satisfaction and 
knowledge that we labored diligently and we tried 
with dignity and honor, even if we pled in vain. 
A genuine political—as well as economic—com- 
munity might appear increasingly feasible as our 
longrun goal. 

Such a demonstration of the Atlantic nations’ 
capacity for bold and creative effort could not 
fail also to impress mightily friendly nations in 
other areas, and possibly the Communist leaders 
themselves. For its plain import would be to 
bring within reach the formation of what would 
be incomparably the most powerful economic 
grouping in the world. No calculation of the 
future relative strength of the free world could 
fail to be decisively affected by this prospect. 


Continuing Sacrifices From All 


If we go forward with these general policies in 
the political, military, and economic fields we can 
look forward to an Atlantic Community which 
will increasingly fulfill the rich promise that its 
founders foresaw when they signed the treaty 12 
years ago. 

The task will not be easy. It will call for con- 
tinuing sacrifices from all of us: 


Sacrifices of resources. 

Sacrifices of man-years spent in uniform. 

Sacrifices of special interests. 

Sacrifices of ancient concepts in the light of 
growing interdependence. 


We cannot shrink from these sacrifices if we are 
to be worthy of the common civilization which 
we share. 

The United States is prepared to play its full 


* See p. 580. 
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part. It accepts the responsibilities of leadership, 
both in projecting its own effort and in setting 
forth its view as to the tasks of the Alliance as 
a whole. 

The message that I bring you today is evidence 
of its unreserved commitment to these tasks, which 
all of our countries will need to prosecute vigor- 
ously in the decade that lies ahead if their high 
purposes are to be achieved. 


President Kennedy Names Members 
of Peace Corps Advisory Council 


The White House announced at Palm Beach, 
Fla., on March 30 that the President on that day 
had appointed to membership on the National Ad- 
visory Council for the Peace Corps a group of 
prominent American men and women. The 
Council, representing a cross section of American 
life and thought, will give guidance and counsel 
in the development of the activities of the Peace 
Corps and will enable the Corps to benefit by 
the insight and experience of individuals who are 
interested in the role of the United States in 
world affairs. 

The following have accepted membership on 
the National Advisory Council: 

Honorary chairman; William O. Douglas, As- 
sociate Justice, U.S. Supreme Court. 

Chairman: Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson. 

Vice chairmen; Mary L. Bunting, David E. 
Lilienthal, Rev. James Robinson, and Thomas J. 
Watson, Jr. 

Members: Leona Baumgartner, Joseph Beirne, 
Harry Belafonte, William Sloan Coffin, LeRoy 
Collins, Rev. John J. Considine, Henry Crown, 
Albert Dent, John Fischer, Peter Grace, Corne- 
lius J. Haggerty, Oveta Culp Hobby, E. Palmer 
Hoyt, Mrs. Robert Kintner, Murray D. Lincoln, 
Frederick R. Mann, Benjamin E. Mays, James 
A. McCain, Franklin D. Murphy, Mrs. E. Lee 
Ozbirn, Clarence E. Pickett, Roger Revelle, John 
D. Rockefeller IV, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Eugene W. Rostow, George L. Sanchez, and 
James Scott. 





Mobilizing Economic Resources for Africa 


by G. Mennen Williams 
Assistant Secretary for African Affairs* 


It is a privilege to be here with you today at a 
gathering of this significance. This is a pioneer- 
ing enterprise—an American conference specifi- 
cally and solely devoted to African resources. We 
all have reason to be grateful to those who had 
the imagination and foresight to plan and con- 
vene a conference of such high mutual interest to 
Africa and to this country. 

Let me add a personal word of gratitude to you 
who have made this conference possible. I am 
happy to know that American businessmen and 
educators are working so actively and construc- 
tively on matters vital to the well-being of Africa 
and to find distinguished and able Africans work- 
ing along with you in close and fruitful 
cooperation. 

It is a particular pleasure to be with you so soon 
after my return from a trip through 16 of the 
nations in Africa. I do not, of course, presume 
to have the knowledge of Africa of you here be- 
fore me. While it was not my first visit—I have 
been to the continent on two previous occasions— 
most of you have many years of experience that 
I cannot hope to match. But I am glad to have 
the occasion to talk with you when I have just 
come from the stimulation of discussions with 
leaders of the new Africa and fresh from the 
friendliness and warm hospitality we found 
everywhere. 

This trip provided the opportunity, and for me 
the great honor, to convey to African leaders the 
personal greetings of the President and the Secre- 
tary of State and the renewed assurances of the 
keen interest and strong friendship of the United 
States. It gave me the opportunity to learn— 


* Address made before the Conference on African Re- 
sources at New York, N.Y., on Mar. 29 (press release 171). 
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to learn the thinking of those bearing the awesome 
responsibility of leadership in Africa, to talk with 
businessmen, teachers, labor leaders, and farmers, 
and to see both the progress made in recent years 
and the tremendous remaining needs. 

It was a wonderful experience to visit institu- 
tions of every kind—schools, hospitals, farms, and 
factories. Many of them have been built only 
recently. We visited the sites of major new in- 
dustries and saw again for ourselves how sky- 
scrapers are in places overlooking thatched roofs. 
We saw huge plantations side by side with sub- 
sistence farming. 

Africa is a continent of tremendous contrasts, 
as you know, and few generalizations will stand 
up under analysis. But I came away with the 
conviction, both as a result of my own observation 
and from what I learned from others, that all the 
governments of Africa, both new and old, can be 
said to be in a race with time and the expectations 
of the African peoples. 

In some areas and among some peoples these 
expectations are still rather inchoate, representing 
deep but somewhat vague wishes for a better and 
more meaningful life. More and more, however, 
the desires are taking concrete form—for a doctor 
in the village and an allweather road to the city, 
for pure running water and an adequate supply of 
food the year around, for a better house to live 
in and decent clothes to wear. 

Whatever these desires, they can only be met 
by the application of resources to the problem of 
production. This is equally true whether we are 
speaking of the production of textiles, the produc- 
tion of foreign exchange, or the production of 
doctors; hence the importance of this conference 
and the vital questions it is considering. 

The resources of Africa itself are known to be 
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tremendous, even though the inventory is still 
far from complete. I say “tremendous” in full 
knowledge of the fact that it is the fashion in some 
quarters today to emphasize the shortages that 
exist in certain basic materials rather than the de- 
velopment advantages that Africa possesses. Per- 
haps it is inevitable that the pendulum should 
swing back after years in which romanticists 
throughout the rest of the world dreamed of Af- 
rica as a land of almost unlimited riches. 

The real resources of Africa, it seems to me, are 
more prosaic than King Solomon's mines, but they 
may prove far more valuable in the long run. 
They lie in hydroelectric power, which is just now 
beginning to be developed in quantity, and in 
workaday metals and minerals rather than in 
large new findings of gold and diamonds. From 
these will come the industries of the future. They 
can be found in a new agriculture, which takes ad- 
vantage of the techniques developed within this 
generation—indeed, largely since World War II. 
Many of these have direct application to the soils 
and climate of Africa. And, finally, the future 
lies in the greatest resource of all—the men and 
women of Africa. This human resource is the 


potential which has perhaps been tapped less than 
any other. It is the task of all of us in the free 


world to assure that the great human resources 
of Africa will not only create the means for a 
better life but will also be the beneficiaries of it. 

Most of the economic issues I heard debated in 
Africa can be reduced to a single question: How 
best can the resources for Africa be mobilized? 
I would like to restate the question as follows: 
How best can the resources for Africa be mobilized 
for the benefit of Africa? Development based on 
the ruthless exploitation of labor is certainly not 
the goal. It is increasingly appreciated in Africa 
that resources mobilized in freedom are the best 
for the peoples of that continent in the sense of 
their happiness and spiritual welfare. We now 
must demonstrate that free development, if given 
both opportunity and encouragement, is the most 
rapid and efficient means for undertaking physical 
production. 

Some of the difficulty we have had in demon- 
strating this to peoples of the less developed na- 
tions may arise, it seems to me, from a misunder- 
standing of the private-enterprise system as it 
exists today. This misunderstanding must give 
us deep concern. 
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Importance of Private Enterprise 


In Africa, as you from Africa know best, pri- 
vate enterprise is still too often viewed as a picture 
with “profits” written in red across the center, al- 
though we have long since seen how to place profits 
in the perspective of fair compensation for serv- 
ices rendered. Further, Africans have shown a 
sensitivity concerning foreign “ownership” as 
such, perhaps in part because of some colonial ex- 
periences in which “ownership” implied alienation. 
Yet, in the world of modern capi‘alism, the em- 
phasis—and the contribution that only free coun- 
tries can make—is on an alert and progressive 
management. Increasingly, American firms pro- 
ducing abroad are finding it desirable to offer to 
share ownership as the basis for a sound and long- 
lasting working relationship. 

Those of us in this room know that the tech- 
niques of mobilizing capital in the free world have 
advanced far beyond those of 50 years ago and are 
constantly being refined and improved. ‘The re- 
sult means the ability to adapt investment decisions 
readily to the rapidly changing technology of to- 
day. It is our task, it seems to me, to assist Africa 
in taking full advantage of these techniques. 

This is of great importance to the Africans, both 
because of the way in which added resources from 
the free world can be used and because of their size. 
The way in which they are made avail is con- 
sistent with the human values which | ast ma- 
jority of us share both here and in Africa. Size, 
we know of the vast sums which can be mobilized 
in the free capital market—sums which dwarf 
those that are normally available to governments. 

We in the United States have a right to ask 
our private entrepreneurs to take with them 
abroad the same sense of civic responsibility they 
exercise at home. I have seen evidence in Africa 
of the efforts undertaken by American firms to 
improve the welfare of their employees and their 
families through health services, social programs, 
and technical training. At the same time we feel 
justified in pointing out that conditions for in- 
vestment abroad must be reasonably attractive. 

There is no pretending that the risks for pri- 
vate investment are not high in some parts of 
Africa. There are uncertainties in some countries 
as to the role that foreign investment should play. 
Until this is resolved, it may mean that these coun- 
tries are deprived of this valuable source of cap- 
ital. I understand that you have discussed this 
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President Kennedy Sends Greetings 
to Economic Conference at Yaoundé 


White House press release dated April 6 


Following is the text of a message sent by Presi- 
dent Kennedy on March 25 to the conference of 
chiefs of state of 12 African countries at Yaoundé, 
Republic of Cameroun, at which they formed the 
African and Malagasy Organization for Economic 
Cooperation. 

Marcu 25, 1961 


It gives me deep pleasure to send the greetings 
of the Government and people of the United States 
to you who are gathered at Yaoundé to consult on 
matters of high importance in your mutual interest. 

It is a particular pleasure because your consul- 
tations represent the kind of regional cooperation 
that strengthens hope in a world too often divided 
and torn by dispute. Yours is an association of 
free and sovereign nations, dedicated to construc- 
tive action for the welfare of your peoples. It is 
this partnership in freedom that is most impressive 
to my country and it deserves the emulation of us 
all. I congratulate you and pledge the readiness 
of my country to provide concrete support, if you 
so desire, for your efforts to make effective a per- 
manent organization to foster your economic co- 
operation and development. You have our warm- 
est good wishes for every success. 











problem at considerable length. In my own think- 
ing I try to keep firmly in mind that foreign in- 
vestment capital is not just an item on a ledger 


sheet. It represents the savings of ordinary 
American citizens, through their banks and insur- 
ance companies, which are eventually put to work 
and result in economic development for the peoples 
of Africa. 

There is still a considerable reluctance on the 
part of potential investors who are unfamiliar 
with the continent. We here know that the head- 
lines of unrest and conflict are atypical. In most 
of Africa people are going about their work peace- 
fully under enlightened leaders, capable of main- 
taining law and order and devoted to the con- 
structive task of economic development. Those 
of us who have the facts have a responsibility to 
get them across to the business and investment 
world. 


U.S. Approach to Foreign Aid 

In speaking of the importance of private enter- 
prise, I do not wish to imply that it alone can do 
the job. In Africa, as in the rest of the under- 
developed world, the needs are so vast and varied 
that we cannot expect to rely exclusively on pri- 
vate investment channels to reach all the objectives 
of more rapid economic growth. There are many 
necessary types of investments for which private 
sources would not be appropriate. 

I speak here of the basic, common needs for 
a society to be workable—the schools, hospitals, 
and roads. The decision as to what proportion 
of the total economic resources should go for those 
needs, what proportion for consumption, and what 
for investment in factories and farms is a dif- 
ficult one. Each country must make its own de- 
cisions, and we have not solved it in any final 
way in this country. But we are materially im- 
proving our ability to be responsive to those deci- 
sions, wherever they are based on intelligent 
planning and a fair appraisal of the facts. 

The present approach of this Government to 
the problem of foreign aid and economic develop- 
ment was highlighted in the President’s inaugu- 
ral address? and presented in detailed form in 
the special message to Congress on March 22,° 
just a week ago. I hope this realistic humanitarian 
approach is going to fire the imagination of the 
American people. 

“We are,” President Kennedy said,? “on the 
threshold of a truly united and major effort by 
the free industrialized nations to assist the less- 
developed nations on a long-term basis. Many 
of these less-developed nations are on the threshold 
of achieving sufficient economic, social, and polit- 
ical strength and self-sustained growth to stand 
permanently on their own feet. The 1960’s can 
be—and must be—the crucial ‘decade of develop- 
ment’—the period when many less-developed na- 
tions make the transition into self-sustained 
growth—the period in which an enlarged com- 
munity of free, stable, and self-reliant nations 
can reduce world tensions and insecurity.” The 
President added that, “Our job, in its largest 
sense, is to create a new partnership between the 


? BULLETIN of Feb. 6, 1961, p. 175. 
* Ibid., Apr. 10, 1961, p. 507. 
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northern and southern halves of the world, to 
which all free nations can contribute, in which 
each free nation must assume a responsibility pro- 
portional] to its means.” 

With this leadership from the President of the 
United States, with a more logical] and efficient 
long-term approach for American foreign aid, 
the foundation has been laid for a sustained, co- 
operative effort. 

African leaders—and others—have often spoken 
of the need for aid without strings. This is indeed 
important. The United States agrees that exter- 
nal aid for development ought to be provided 
without external interference or the infringement 
of the independence of any nation. I would go 
one step further. We expect the Africans them- 
selves will tie one string to all their efforts—that 
is, an insistence on defending their freedom. We 
have made it our motto that “Eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty.” We hold no copyright on 
this principle and only hope that others will 
adopt it. 

The defense of the freedom of man and human 
dignity are one and the same thing. It is the 
freedom to choose—to choose one’s partners and 
make one’s decisions without fear. In the modern 
world it rarely means to stand alone but to be 


able to cooperate on a basis that is entirely 
voluntary. 


Strength Through Cooperation 


The importance of cooperation today is clear. 
As an American I found occasion during my re- 
cent visit to cite the experience of my own country. 
One of the principal reasons why the United 
States of America grew strong may be found 
in that word—united. For many decades we were 
colonial dependencies of a mother country. Our 
States had different religions and different cul- 
tural backgrounds. We lived in greatly disparate 
climates and made our living by raising different 
crops. The one thing we had in common in those 
days was our love of freedom. 

We learned a great truth, that there were great 
advantages to our standing together in freedom. 
The answer we found was political unity. Our 
kind of political unity is not necessarily the an- 
swer for Africa or for any part of it. In any 
event, whether it is or not is for the peoples of 
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Africa themselves to say—certainly not for me. 

But you are as aware as I am of the advantages 
we in America have found through specialization 
in our industries, the free interchange of goods and 
services, and the sharing of the fruits of these 
labors through collective bargaining between la- 
bor and management. We can perhaps be for- 
given if we are convinced that the nations of Af- 
rica, too, are certain to find additional strength 
and greater tangible rewards through increased 
cooperation, particularly in the economic field. 

It has been most encouraging to me to see the 
spirit of cooperation that is at work today in 
Africa. This is particularly true of the attack 
which is now beginning to be made on the eco- 
nomic problems which beset the continent. The 
energy and determination which Africans are 
bringing to this task are impressive. It was ap- 
parent at the recent conference of the U.N. Eco- 
nomic Commission for Africa at Addis Ababa ‘ 
and at the annual session of the Commission for 
Technical Cooperation in Africa South of the 
Sahara. It is taking a highly significant turn in 
the meeting which is now taking place at Yaoundé, 
where 12 African nations are forming the Organ- 
ization for African and Malagasy Economic Co- 
operation. It is encouraging to find new ideas and 
approaches so actively under exploration, and 
there are signs of progress concerning the forma- 
tion of other groups for the purpose of strength- 
ening economic cooperation. 

Economic independence is often stated by Af- 
ricans to be their second priority after political 
independence. This is a worthy ideal, for it 
means freedom to develop one’s country in terms 
of the aspirations of one’s own people. We can be 
partners in the process of promoting prosperity 
and sound economic growth. We live—all of us— 
in an economically interdependent world. This 
calls for economic cooperation, which, to the Uni- 
ted States and Africa alike, means voluntary co- 
operation as free and equal partners. It means 
help from those who can help to those who need 
help but with those helped being beholden to none, 
This is what we have asked for ourselves through- 
out our own history. This is what, God willing 
Africa, too, will have. 


‘For an address made by Mr. Williams to the delegate. 
to the conference, see ibid., Mar. 13, 1961, p. 373. 





Germany Divided: The Confrontation of Two Ways of Life 


by Walter C. Dowling 
Ambassador to Germany * 


I am happy to be with you here this evening. 
I am always glad of an opportunity to speak to 
college and university groups. In recent months 
I have spoken at several of the great German 
universities—Freiburg and Tuebingen, among 
others—and I want to stress to you, as I have to 
them, my feeling that the colleges and universities 
of the Atlantic Community have a special task in 
this present period of challenge—of peril and op- 
portunity, the like of which our Western civiliza- 
tion has never before been called upon to face. 

The historic definition of a university, of 
course—and one that is still valid today—is that 
it is an institution existing for the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge. But a phenomenon of 
the 20th century is the growth of a sense of social 
responsibility in our universities and colleges in 
Europe and America. This sense of responsibility 
has undoubtedly come about as a natural conse- 
quence of the increasing complexity of modern life. 
But more essentially, I think one might say that 
it is due to the spread and development of the 
democratic system of government, which demands 
of the citizen today not only an awareness of a 
formidable range of social and civic problems in 
a world where time and distance have lost their 
traditional imprint on the pattern of life but 
also his active participation in the governmental 
processes for the ordering of national and inter- 
national affairs. Hence the universities, accus- 
tomed to the exercise of mind and reason, with 
their open, free discussion—critical, even disputa- 
tious, but orderly and constructive—have become 
forums for the political, economic, and scientific 
problems of our day. 


*Address made before the South Georgia Forum at 
Douglas, Ga., on Apr. 3. 
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Dr. Powell ? has suggested that I speak tonight 
on “What Next in Germany?” I have interpreted 
that to mean a forecast of the future of Germany, 
but to speak of the future one must speak of the 
past and the present too. 


The Division of Germany 

Perhaps a good place to start might be the 
division of Germany. As you will remember, 
Germany was split into four occupation zones— 
American, British, French, and Russian—at the 
end of the war in 1945. After a number of ex- 
haustive but fruitless efforts to reunify the coun- 
try, which failed because of Soviet rejections of 
all Western proposals, a new German Govern- 
ment, now known as the Federal Republic of 
Germany, was formed in the three Western zones 
and became sovereign in 1955. The Soviet Union 
set up a puppet regime, known as the German 
Democratic Republic, in the Soviet Zone. Berlin, 
with its four sectors corresponding to the four 
zones of the occupying powers, remained under 
occupation status and continues so today, although 
pseudolegal attempts have been made by the 
Communists to declare East Berlin, that is, the 
Soviet Sector of the city, as the capital of the 
Soviet Zone puppet regime. 

The division of Germany is more than a geo- 
graphic partition or even a political separation. 
It is really the division between two modes of 
political thinking, two concepts of morality, two 
ways of life—one imposed and one freely chosen. 
It is, in sum, the expression in one country of 
the division of the world into two opposing camps 


?R. Bradley Powell, secretary of the South Georgia 
Forum. 
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and represents the attempt of communism to over- 
whelm democracy. 

Many people look upon the division of Germany 
as an inherent consequence of postwar differences 
between the United States, Britain, and France, 
on one side, and the Soviet Union, on the other; 
and they feel that the solution must come from 
those four powers. In a narrow legal sense this 
may be correct, since the continued division of 
Germany is basically due to the refusal of the 
Soviet Union to grant the people of the Soviet 
Zone the right to express their will in free elec- 
tions, despite constant urging by the Western 
Allies. The victorious powers agreed upon the 
zonal division of Germany as a temporary mili- 
tary necessity, and in international law they con- 
tinue to be responsible for the reunification of the 
country and the negotiation of a treaty of peace 
with a government duly elected by the united 
German people. 

This was certainly the aim of the Western 
Powers, and it continues to be their determined 
policy. The withdrawal of American military 


forces in 1945 from Thuringia and Saxony is 
surely the clearest indication one could ask that 
the Western Powers envisaged not a permanent 
division of Germany but rather four-power ad- 


ministration until a new German government 
could be constituted ‘and could establish its 
authority over the entire country. 

I mention this American withdrawal from 
Thuringia and Saxony for the reason that it has 
a special bearing on the Berlin question and Ber- 
lin’s quadripartite status. As you will recall, 
British and U.S. military forces, at the time of 
the surrender of Germany, held all of the area 
west of a line running from Wismar to Magde- 
burg to Torgau to Dresden—in other words, 
practically all of Germany west of the Elbe River. 
The area included not only the territory allotted 
to the Western Powers under the London protocol 
fixing the zones of occupation but also a substan- 
tial portion of the territory allocated to the So- 
viet-occupied Zone. On June 14, 1945, the 
President of the United States wrote a letter to 
Marshal Stalin concerning the withdrawal of 
American troops from the Soviet Zone into the 
United States Zone of Occupation, stating that 
this withdrawal was to be carried out: 


...in accordance with arrangements between the 
respective commanders, including in these arrangements 
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simultaneous movement of the national garrisons into 
Greater Berlin and provision of free access by air, road, 
and rail from Frankfurt and Bremen to Berlin for United 
States forces. 

Stalin replied by letter dated June 18, 1945, 
stating: 

On our part all necessary measures will be taken in 
Germany and Austria in accordance with the above 
stated plan. 

On July 1, 1945, United States forces entered 
Berlin and withdrew from their advanced posi- 
tion in central Germany. It should be empha- 
sized in this connection, therefore, that the Soviet 
Union did not bestow upon the Western Powers 
any rights of access to Berlin. These rights of 
the three Western Powers of free access to Berlin 
were an essential corollary of their right of occu- 
pation there and are of the same stature as the 
right of occupation itself. The Soviet Union 
accepted its zone of occupation subject to Western 
rights of access to Berlin. If this were not true 
and if the doctrine of joint and equal rights is 
not applicable, then, for example, the United 
States would now be free to require the Soviet 
Union to withdraw from that portion of the So- 
viet Zone originally occupied by American forces 
and to assume control of the area. Of further 
significance in this regard is the fact that even 
today the Soviet Union professes to be in favor of 
reunification, albeit on their own terms—which, 
as one might expect, seem to add up to a Com- 
munist Germany. 


Role of the German People 

This view of four-power responsibility for 
German unification overlooks the fact, however, 
that a basic element in the issue here is Germany 
itself—whether it will be divided or united; 
whether it will be neutralized or assume its 
rightful position in future international affairs; 
whether it will become a Communist satellite or 
be independent. And in all these questions the 
deciding voice will eventually be that of the 
German people themselves—both in the Federal 
Republic and the Soviet Zone—and not any out- 
side power. 

If anyone doubts this, I suggest that he look 
at the role of the German people in the develop- 
ments in Western Germany over the past 10 years. 
He can only agree that the situation as regards the 
Federal Republic has radically changed—and for 
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the better—as a result of German actions and Ger- 
man decisions. One way of putting it might be 
to say that, although unfortunately no progress 
has been made in negotiations of the three West- 
ern Powers with the Soviet Union for German re- 
unification, the German people have rebuilt their 
state, thereby insuring that Germany need not 
succumb to Communist threats and persuasions. 
This achievement may well prove to have laid the 
groundwork for the eventual reunification of the 
two parts of Germany under a democratic 
government. 

The reasons for this improved situation are, 
I submit, not difficult to find. The consistently 
firm position of the United Kingdom, France, and 
the United States in the face of direct challenges 
in the past has undoubtedly been a major factor. 
But I also think it is clear that the indispensable 
element of success has been the German people. 

In the Federal Republic it was the organiza- 
tional genius, the hard work, the capacity for sac- 
rifice, and the social stability of the German 
people which made possible the Wirtschaftswun- 
der of the past 12 years—certainly one of the 
most remarkable achievements of our times. On 
this firm economic base the Federal Republic has 
been able to remake a nation: to rebuild on the 
ruins of World War II, to absorb millions of ex- 
pellees and refugees, to establish a stable govern- 
ment, to promote national security, and to raise 
the general standard of living. All this has 
helped build a strong defense against Communist 
subversion and attack. 

In Berlin during these years, again it was the 
people who made possible a continued resistance 
to Communist encroachments. The Western 
Powers were able to overcome the 1948-49 Soviet 
blockade by an airlift, but only Berlin’s deter- 
mination to remain a part of the free world made 
success possible. And it was also the Berliners’ 
establishment of an effective, democratic munici- 
pal government, their readiness to invest their 
capital and their future in their city, and their 
refusal to panic in the face of continual Commu- 
nist threats which have made West Berlin the 
extraordinary showcase of our Western way of 
life which it is today. 

And finally—but not least—there is the attitude 
of Germans in the Soviet Zone and in East Berlin. 
In many ways—the most obvious of which has 
been the exodus of refugees to the West—these 
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oppressed people have greatly influenced the con- 
test of ideology in the two parts of Germany. 
It is obvious that the Communist leaders have 
made tremendous efforts to strengthen their grip 
on the political structure and the economy of the 
Soviet Zone, but the populace has shown a quiet, 
determined resistance to communization which 
makes it necessary even today for the Soviet Union 
to support the so-called German Democratic Re- 
public with Russian bayonets. 

One can readily imagine, I think, what would 
have happened in these past years if developments 
had been somewhat different—if in the Federal 
Republic a German state had not been rebuilt in 
freedom, if the Berliners had yielded, if the East 
Zone had embraced communism. Then the most 
determined efforts of the three Western Powers 
could hardly have prevailed against Communist 
moves to take over all of Germany. 


Issue of Reunification 

But, for all the encouraging developments of 
the last decade, we are painfully aware that the 
issue of reunification is not yet decided. As yet 
the Communists show no signs of having given 
up hope of achieving their objectives, and indeed 
they continue to threaten that the consequences 
will be dire unless we accept their proposals for 
two German states. This means, then, that we 
cannot be complacent about our achievements so 
far. It is, I believe, rather a time for us—Ameri- 
cans and Germans—to keep in mind that we may 
face further difficult tests before our goal of Ger- 
man reunification in peace and freedom can be 
attained. I say this not in any mood of discour- 
agement but rather in appreciation of the fact 
that, as Goethe observed, freedom can never be 
taken for granted but must be conquered anew 
with each passing day, and hence new and deter- 
mined efforts will still be required on the part of 
all of us in the free world. 

Let me say at this point that it is a dangerous 
illusion to believe that European stability can be 
built on German partition. The United States 
has consistently maintained that the division of 
Germany is a threat to European security and 
a threat to world peace. From all points of 
view—ethnic, cultural, economic, and historical— 
Germany is one state. The arbitrary separation 
into East and West has never been accepted by the 
population in either part of Germany, and the 
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American Government has neither the desire nor 
the intention to impose or sanction it by interna- 
tional agreement. Let no one doubt, therefore, 
that we shall continue our efforts to obtain a just 
reunification in the interest of peace and stability. 

On this point the basic difference of opinion 
between the United States and the Soviet Union 
is that—at least as long as it may hope to extend 
its influence and dominate Europe—the Soviet 
Union is not interested in Western European 
peace and security, but quite the opposite. 

Nothing, I believe, better reveals the transpar- 
ent purposes of Soviet policy than Moscow’s vari- 
able attitude on “self-determination.” In the East 
Zone, for instance, the Soviet Union has consist- 
ently refused to permit free elections, either in the 
present administration of the area or as a means 
of achieving German reunification. This stands 
in bald contrast to the insistent Soviet clamor 
for “self-determination” for such distant peoples 
as those living along the Pakistan-Afghanistan 
border, as a device for stirring up trouble between 
neighboring countries. Within its own Commu- 
nist empire, of course, the mere suggestion of self- 
determination would be treason. 


Question of the Future 

This, I think, summarizes the situation as re- 
gards both the issue of the reunification of Ger- 
many and the preservation of Berlin’s freedom 
until reunification can be achieved. But there re- 
mains the question of the future. What is there 
to look forward to? 

I cannot foretell events any better than you, 
and I would hesitate to predict any likely series 
of developments, remembering always Bismarck’s 
comment that, even at the end of a long career in 
politics and diplomacy, the farthest ahead he 
could see into the political future was less than 
a year and that he was not even sure of this. 
Nevertheless, I do have a few general convictions 
which I would like to put before you. 

The first of these is that we must be prepared 
for new attempts by the Communists to extend 
their control. I see no reason to hope or expect 
that the Soviet Union will relax its efforts to 
this end. On the contrary, I believe the Soviets 
will use Berlin as a lever whenever they consider 
it might suit their purpose of extending Com- 
munist control. While we welcome any actions 
that will result in improving relations among 
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nations, we must weigh their significance in terms 
of long-range policy. A basic change in attitude 
on the part of the Soviet Union vis-a-vis the 
Western World can only be achieved if the Soviets 
realize that their dreams of conquest cannot be 
realized. And they will abandon their ambitious 
dreams only in the face of continued vigilance and 
firmness on our part, which alone will leave no 
doubt in the minds of the Soviets that the West 
will meet their challenge. 

Another conviction I have is that the United 
States will meet in full its commitments to Berlin. 
And we shall not accept, for the mere sake of 
agreement, any proposals for the reunification of 
Germany which will endanger the freedom of the 
German people and the security of Europe. 

I have every confidence, moreover, that the 
people of the Federal Republic, as well as the 
people of Free Berlin, will stand firmly in de- 
fense of their freedom in the face of any pressure 
or threat. 

And, finally, I feel this: that there is hope for 
the future, even though we may yet have to face 
still further dangers. With the united determin- 
ation of the free world, I believe, it will be pos- 
sible in time to create conditions which inevitably 
will bring the Communists to accept realities, ad- 
just their policies, alter their goals, and permit 
the stability and security we seek to be realized. 
This, I am convinced, will redound to the benefit 
of the Russian people as much as to our own. 
After all,.our one goal is peace with justice and 
freedom for all. 


President Kennedy Extols Chancellor 
of Austria on Service to Country 


The White House on April 8 made public the 
following message from President Kennedy to 
Julius Raab, Chancellor of Austria, which was 
delivered on April 7. 

White House press release dated April 8 
Apri 6, 1961 

Dear Mr. CHancetor: The American people 
cherish the bonds of friendship, mutual respect, 
and devotion to common democratic ideals which 
unite our two countries. These bonds have grown 
in strength and vitality during the years of your 
leadership. Your dedicated service to Austria 
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and to the principles and institutions of Western 
democracy have earned the respect and gratitude 
of free men everywhere. Under your steward- 
ship Austria has steadfastly executed her mission 
as a bastion of freedom, a refuge for the op- 
pressed, and an exemplar of the noblest traditions 
of Western civilization. As you prepare to lay 
down the demanding duties of the Chancellorship, 
please accept on my own behalf, and on the be- 
half of the people of the United States, our sin- 
cere best wishes. 

Sincerely, 


Joun F. Kennepy 


Presidents of Peru and Ecuador 
To Visit United States 


Visit of President of Peru 
White House press release dated April 8 


President Manuel Prado of Peru has accepted 
an invitation from President Kennedy to make 
a state visit to the United States to begin Sep- 
tember 19, 1961. 

As is customary on such occasions President 
Prado will spend the first 3 days in Washington, 
where he will meet with President Kennedy, Sec- 
retary of State Rusk, and other high officials of 
the U.S. Government. President Prado will 
spend the remainder of his visit traveling to other 
parts of the United States. 


Visit of President of Ecuador 
White House press release dated April 8 

President José Maria Velasco Ibarra of Ecua- 
dor has accepted, subject to circumstances in 
Ecuador at. the time of the scheduled trip, an 
invitation by President Kennedy to make a state 
visit to the United States commencing October 24 
of this year. 

As is customary on state visits President Ve- 
lasco will be scheduled to spend the first 3 days 
in Washington, where he will meet with Presi- 
dent Kennedy, Secretary of State Rusk, and 
other high officials of the U.S. Government. 
During the remainder of the visit President Ve- 
lasco will travel to other parts of the United 
States. 


President Sets Cuban Sugar Quota 
at Zero for Calendar Year 1961 


A PROCLAMATION’ 


Wuereas section 408(b)(1) of the Sugar Act of 
1948, as amended by the act of March 31, 1961, provides 
that the President shall determine, notwithstanding any 
other provision of Title II of the Sugar Act of 1948, as 
amended, the quota for Cuba for the period ending June 
30, 1962, in such amount or amounts as he shall find from 
time to time to be in the national interest, and further 
provides that in no event shall such quota exceed such 
amount as would be provided for Cuba under the terms 
of Title II of the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended, in the 
absence of section 408(b) ; and 

WHEREAS section 408(b) (1) of the Sugar Act of 1948, 
as amended, further provides that determinations made 
by the President thereunder shall become effective imme- 
diately upon publication in the Federal Register; and 

WHEREAS section 408(b) (2) and section 408(b) (3) of 
the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended, authorize the Presi- 
dent, subject to certain requirements, to cause or permit 
to be brought or imported into or marketed in the United 
States a quantity of sugar not in excess of the amount 
by which the quotas which would be established for Cuba 
under the terms of Title II of such Act exceed the quotas 
established for Cuba by the President pursuant to section 
408(b) of the Act; and 

Wuereas, by Proclamation No. 3383 of December 16, 
1960,? the President determined the quota for Cuba for 
the three-month period ending March 31, 1961, to be zero; 
and 

WHEREAS pursuant to section 408(b)(1) of the Sugar 
Act of 1948, as amended, I find it to be in the national 
interest that the amount of the quotas for sugar and for 
liquid sugar for Cuba pursuant to the Sugar Act of 1948, 
as amended, for the calendar year 1961 should be zero: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, Joun F. KENNEpDy, President of the 
United States of America, acting under and by virtue of 
the authority vested in me by section 408(b) of the Sugar 
Act of 1948, as amended, and section 301 of title 3 of 
the United States Code, and as President of the United 
States: 

1. Do hereby determine that in the national interest 
the amount of the quotas for sugar and for liquid sugar 
for Cuba pursuant to the Sugar Act of 1948, as amended, 
for the calendar year 1961 shall be zero; and 

2. Do hereby continue the delegation to the Secretary 
of Agriculture of the authority vested in the President 
by section 408(b) (2) and section 408(b) (3) of the Sugar 
Act of 1948, as amended, such authority to be continued 
to be exercised with the concurrence of the Secretary of 
State. 


* No. 3401; 26 Fed. Reg. 2849. 
* For text, see BULLETIN of Jan. 2, 1961, p. 18. 
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This proclamation shall become effective immediately 
upon publication in the Federal Register. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the Seal of the United States of America to 
be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 31st day of March 

in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
[SEAL] sixty-one and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and eighty- 


(ha K boowe's 


fifth. 


By the President : 


CHESTER BOWLES, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


Special Import Fees on Peanut Oil, 
Flaxseed, and Linseed Oil Terminated 


White House press release dated April 5 
WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 


The President on April 5 issued a proclamation 
eliminating the special import fees on peanut oil, 
flaxseed, and linseed oil. These fees were imposed 
in 1953 under section 22(d) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act in order to prevent imports from 
materially interfering with appropriate price 
support programs of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

On January 26, 1961, the Tariff Commission 
submitted a report to the President, finding that 
changed circumstances required a modification 
of the fees on these products. The report recom- 
mended that the fee on peanut oil be eliminated 
and the fees on flaxseed and linseed oil be reduced 
from 50 percent ad valorem to 15 percent ad 
valorem. 

On review of the Commission’s report the Presi- 
dent determined that imports of flaxseed and lin- 
seed oil, as well as peanut oil, did not threaten to 
interfere materially with domestic price-support 
operations. 
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PROCLAMATION 3402! 


TERMINATING THE IMPORT FEES ON PEANUT OIL, FLAXSEED, 
AND LINSEED OI. 


WHEREAS, pursuant to section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as amended (7 U.S.C. 624), the Presi- 
dent, on June 8, 1953, issued Proclamation No. 3019’ im- 
posing fees or quantitative limitations on imports of prod- 
ucts specified in Lists I, II, and III appended to and made 
a part of that proclamation (3 CFR, 1949-1953 Comp., 
p. 189), which has been modified or amended from time 
to time; and 

WuHerEAS the United States Tariff Commission has 
made an investigation under the authority of subsection 
(d) of the said section 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, supplemental to its investigation No. 6 under 
that section 22, to determine whether the fees imposed by 
Proclamation No. 3019 on peanut oil, flaxseed, and on 
linseed oil and combinations and mixtures in chief value 
of such oil should be terminated or modified ; and 

Wuereas the said Commission has submitted to me a 
report of its supplemental investigation and its findings 
and recommendations made in connection therewith; and 

WHEREAS, on the basis of such investigation and report, 
I find that the circumstances requiring the imposition 
of fees on peanut oil, flaxseed, and on linseed oil and 
combinations and mixtures in chief value of such oil, 
no longer exist: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, JoHN F. KEenNNepy, President of 
the United States of America, acting under and by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by section 22(d) of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as amended, do hereby 
amend, effective May 5, 1961, List III appended to the said 
Proclamation No. 3019, as amended, by deleting therefrom 
the provisions relating to peanut oil, flaxseed, and linseed 
oil and combinations and mixtures in chief value of such 
oil, and the fees specified for such products. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand 
and caused the Seal of the United States of America to 
be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this fifth day of April 
in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
sixty-one and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and eighty- 


(had baowe's 


[SEAL] 


fifth. 


By the President: 
DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State. 


126 Fed, Reg. 2959. 
? BULLETIN of June 29, 1958, p. 919. 





Universal Tonnage Measurement 


by James W. Gulick 


Practically all ships in the world of any size 
show on their official register or other documenta- 
tion their register tonnages, as determined by the 
government which documented them. Originally 
there was only a single register tonnage, the net 
tonnage. This was intended to be indicative of 
the earning capacity of the vessel, and it was—and 
still is—upon this tonnage that nations levy ton- 
nage taxes on foreign vessels entering their ports. 

The second tonnage—gross—is more indicative 
of overall size and came into recognition for 
statistical purposes, for the application of many 
legal requirements, and for the imposition of serv- 
ice charges, such as wharfage, drydocking, pilot- 
age, and the like. Both net and gross tonnages 
are therefore in large measure yardsticks for tax- 
ation purposes. 

From 1694 to 1720, English ships were measured 
for tonnage by dividing by 94 the product of the 
length of keel, widest breadth of hull, and depth 
of hold. This gave a tonnage block in which 94 
cubic feet constituted 1 ton. However, in 1720 
it was decided to simplify this admeasurement 
process by arbitrarily stating depth as one-half of 
the vessel’s breadth. This formula, known as the 
Builders’ Old Measurement Rule, continued to be 
used in England until 1835. It heavily taxed 
beam but removed from measurement the actual 
depth. 

Since every shipowner wants the largest carry- 
ing capacity for the smallest taxable tonnage, the 
Builders’ Rule paved the way for the ugly, narrow, 
and deep vessels which served the needs of ocean 





@ Mr. Gulick is Chief of Marine Administra- 
tion, Bureau of Customs, Department of the 
Treasury. 
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commerce in the period when the American 
colonies were coming of age. Ships became more 
and more cranky. Shipwrecks increased. 

As a result of these losses and of the studies 
and investigations which always follow disasters 
at sea, a young British naval architect named 
George Moorsom devised a substitute for the 
Builders’ Rule on which the tonnage regula- 
tions of all maritime nations since 1854 have more 
or less been based. 

Moorsom’s system continued to base tonnage on 
the internal volume of the vessel’s hull. He em- 
ployed actual measurement of sections and ordi- 
nates, applied in accordance with Simpson’s Rules, 
to obtain the entire interna] volume of the hull 
and superstructure in cubic feet. This total was 
then converted to gross tonnage at the rate of 100 
cubic feet to the ton. From this gross tonnage 
there were subtracted spaces within the hull, such 
as crew’s quarters, sail takers, storerooms, etc., to 
arrive at the actual cargo spaces. In the case of 
the comparatively few steam vessels of the day a 
further subtraction or “deduction” was provided 
for to cover the boiler and engine spaces with an 
allowance for the variable-sized coal bunkers. 

The trend toward more accurate calculation of 
earning power was joined by the force of social 
reform with the result that other subtractions 
from tonnage encouraged the shifting of pas- 
senger accommodations and crew’s quarters out 
of the dank holds. Moorsom’s original proposal 
for a single tonnage based on the volume of space 
available for the carriage of passengers and cargo 
was thus modified to produce two tonnages: gross, 
the total internal volume of hull and super- 
structure, less certain exempted spaces; and net, 
the volume that was left after the deduction of 
other spaces. 
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Variances in Tonnage Measurement Rules 


Today the systems of tonnage measurement in 
force throughout the world provide for a whole 
series of exemptions to arrive at gross and for even 
more deductions to attain net tonnage, on which 
most shipping taxes are based. As a result, net 
does not represent revenue-earning capacity but 
is a heterogeneous mixture of revenue-earning and 
non-revenue-earning spaces. The most radical il- 
lustration of this anomaly is that of the shelter- 
deck ship in which an entire ’tween-deck space is 
thrown out of taxable tonnage by virtue of certain 
artificial “tonnage openings” in the deck and 
transverse bulkheads which only in theory open 
that space to the ravages of sea and weather. 

But this is not all of the story. Since the rela- 
tive simplicity of Moorsom’s day, other rules have 
been developed, each with its own set of exemp- 
tions and deductions which require different treat- 
ment of the same vessel. One rule favors shelter- 
deck exemption; another does not. Some permit 
unlimited water-ballast deduction; others limit 
the deduction to a fixed percentage. In fact, one 
rule omits water ballast completely from meas- 
ured tonnage while all others deduct water-ballast 
space from gross to arrive at net. 

These variances appear in three major group- 


ings of tonnage measurement rules: (1) national 
rules, (2) Suez Canal Rules, and (3) Panama 
Canal Rules. Many ships must contend with all 
three and thus end up with three sets of tonnages, 


all different. Moreover, the national rules also 
may be broken down into three groupings: (1) 
the rules of those countries which follow the 
British tonnage measurements procedures; (2) 
the Oslo Rules, which are modifications of the 
British rules and have been adopted by most of 
the north European countries, except the United 
Kingdom, as well as by Japan, Israel, and Cam- 
bodia; and (3) the United States tonnage rules, 
which are followed also by Liberia and the Re- 
public of Panama (but not by the Panama Canal). 
Here again, there is considerable variation in ton- 
nage results. 

Tonnage rules may have changed considerably 
since Moorsom’s day, but the construction and 
operation of ships still require more than lip- 
service to the fundamental issue of profitmaking. 
Obviously a ship operator has his ship built ac- 
cording to the premise of his predecessor of the 
18th century—the biggest ship for the smallest 
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tonnage. Ifthe cargo to be carried is of the light- 
weight variety, a shelter-decker may be the answer. 
If the cargo is heavy and dense, an ore carrier with 
large spaces given over to artificial water-ballast 
spaces may serve his purposes. A ship going 
through the Panama Canal as a regular thing is 
built to get maximum tonnage benefits under the 
Panama Canal Rules. Similarly, a Suez Canal 
transit requires that attention be paid to the 
vagaries of the Suez Canal Rules. 

All of this is to say that the pendulum has 
made a full swing, for once again the tonnage 
rules are accused of influencing ship design and 
construction. It is said that this worship of 
minimum tonnage prejudices safety, ignores the 
possibilities of improvements in ship design, and 
increases original construction cost as well as 
operating costs, which, in the long run, are not 
recouped by lower tonnage taxes and canal tolls. 

Just a few examples are enlightening. Con- 
sider the oversized enginerooms which must be 
built large enough to warrant the most favorable 
propelling-power deduction, with the result that 
the engineroom bulkhead is pushed forward into 
space that ought to be available for cargo; or, 
even worse, the engineroom is enlarged by erect- 
ing a large, empty deckhouse over the space which 
not only increases construction costs but also 
offers high wind resistance; or the hull space that 
is not available for profitable cargo use because 
it is earmarked for water ballast only, and that 
only in a highly artificiai sense; or the piercing 
of decks, bulkheads, and the hull itself to lower 
the tonnage deck within the hull and thus elim- 
inate or materially reduce the volume of spaces 
above that deck which are included in tonnage. 


Subcommittee on Tonnage Measurement 


This was the situation which faced an inter- 
national meeting of tonnage experts from 17 
nations which took place at London June 24-26, 
1959, under the auspices of the Inter-Govern- 
mental Maritime Consultative Organization.’ 
These experts constituted the IMCO Subcom- 
mittee on Tonnage Measurement, which provided 
the first practical, international forum to air the 
tonnage measurement problems which have 
plagued the shipping world for so many years. 


*Mr. Gulick was chief of the U.S. delegation to the 
London meeting. 
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There was complete agreement among the dele- 
gates at London on the need for a single, univer- 
sal tonnage system. However, there were two 
principal proposals for attaining uniformity. 

The conservative method, which was offered by 
the United Kingdom as spokesman for most of 
the Oslo Countries, proposed immediate consid- 
eration of the Oslo Rules as the basis for an 
international system. This was strongly opposed 
by the United States and the Soviet Union, which 
rejected the use of exemptions and deductions to 
attain derivative tonnages as basically unsound. 

The United States proposed a complete break 
with established tonnage concepts and advocated 
studies to seek out simplified, direct, and in- 
dependent formulas for gross and net tonnage 
which would not restrict vessel design, efficiency, 
and safety. It suggested that the net, or taxable, 
tonnage formula be based on the interna] volume 
of space available for accommodation of passen- 
gers and cargo, and that gross be determined by 
a direct, independent formula so as to connote 
external hull size. 

As an initial step the United States advocated 
separate treatment of small and large vessels, with 
smal] craft measured under local systems. It was 
also recommended that the new net and gross for- 


mulas be applied only to new ships and that the 
tonnage results be equated as nearly as possible 


with the tonnages of present ships. In this way 
existing vessels could be continued in operation 
until their replacement by the less costly and 
better designed ships built under the new tonnage 
rules. 

This liberal approach was strongly supported 
by the Soviet Union, which had been thinking 
along similar lines, and also found considerable 
interest and support on the part of France, Italy, 
Germany, Greece, Liberia, Turkey, and the Latin 
American countries. 

Although seemingly far apart, the conservative 
and liberal views could accomplish the same re- 
sult. Pursued to its logical conclusion, the con- 
servative view could return to the pure volume 
method of Moorsom for ascertaining gross ton- 
nage, adjusting the deductions from gross to ar- 
rive at a closer proximation of actual cargo and 
passenger, or true revenue-earning, spaces. The 
liberal view goes further in seeking independent 
computation of gross and net by means of the 
simpler method of directly applied formulas. 
Either course would insure a break with the un- 
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satisfactory artificiality of present tonnage 
practices. 

The member countries of the IMCO subcom- 
mittee are now assembling data to show the uses 
for tonnage measurement. From these uses the 
basic features or needs of a satisfactory interna- 
tional tonnage system will be determined. In 
making this finding, full consideration is to be 
given to the effect of tonnage rules on the design 
and construction of ships, on their safety and effi- 
ciency, and on the economics of the shipping in- 
dustry generally. Asa final phase of the program 
the subcommittee will then consider whether the 
conservative or liberal approach offers the better 
method of putting those principles into effect. 

In the United States this work is proceeding 
under the direction of a Subcommittee on Tonnage 
Measurement of the Shipping Coordinating Com- 
mittee. This is an interdepartmental Govern- 
ment group chaired by the Department of State. 
With the help of industry advisers, the Shipping 
Coordinating Committee recommends positions on 
shipping problems to be taken by U.S. delegations 
to intergovernmental conferences and meetings. 

The time is opportune for modernization of 
tonnage rules and practices. Recent shipping re- 
ports indicate that in many areas world fleets are 
overtonnaged. This has caused some owners who 
have been considering the acquisition of replace- 
ments or additions to their fleets to reconsider 
plans for new construction. Even where there is 
an immediate need for new vessels, there is reason 
to evaluate the unlimited possibilities of nuclear 
power, recent developments in cargo handling and 
stowage, and the recognition by all in the shipping 
industry of the pressing need for more efficient, 
more economical designs capable of serving a 
variety of uses. 

Broken down to the simplest terms, a ship is a 
transportation unit wrapped around revenue- 
earning cargo and passenger spaces. Today the 
arrangement, cost, efficiency, and seaworthiness of 
the transportation unit are prejudiced by the dic- 
tates of the net tonnage outturn. Under the U.S. 
proposal, the transportation unit will be freed 
from the influence of net tonnage. The ship- 
owner will get a more efficient ship with lower 
construction and operating costs. At the same 
time he will be able to say exactly how large or 
how small his net tonnage shall be. Tonnage in- 
fluence will be a thing of the past. 
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United States and Bulgaria 
Suspend Claims Negotiations 


Department Statement * 


Representatives of the Governments of the 
United States and Bulgaria have agreed to sus- 
pend the negotiations initiated on January 12, 
1961,? for a settlement of certain outstanding fi- 
nancial issues. The negotiations to date have 
succeeded in clarifying and narrowing the differ- 
ences between the two Governments. Both sides 
have expressed the hope for an early resump- 
tion of the negotiations. 


U. S. Grants 30,000 Tons 
of Feed Grains to Tunisia 


Press release 188 dated April 4 

The U.S. Government announced on April 4 a 
grant of up to 30,000 tons of corn and grain sor- 
ghums to the Government of Tunisia to help pro- 
vide emergency feed for livestock suffering from 
the effects of an unprecedented fall drought. 

The grain will be made available to the north 
African country by the International Coopera- 
tion Administration under provisions of title II 
of the Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act (P.L. 480). This provision, which 
ICA administers, authorizes the use of surplus 
U.S. agricultural commodities for emergency re- 
lief purposes. The ICA will pay the ocean 
freight charges. 

The feed grains supplied by the United States 
will be used for direct free distribution to hard- 
hit Tunisian livestock owners. The Tunisian 
Government may sell up to 3,000 tons of the feed 
grains on the domestic market with the sales pro- 
ceeds being used to purchase certain types of feed 
not available under the provisions of title II of 
P.L. 480. 

It is estimated that emergency feed will be 
needed by some 150,000 Tunisian families who 
have breeding herds numbering about 1 million 
sheep, 100,000 cattle, and 1 million chickens. 

The feed grains will be shipped to Tunisian 
ports over a period of 6 months. The U.S. flag 


*Read to news correspondents by Department press 


officer Joseph W. Reap on Apr. 6. 
? BULLETIN of Jan. 30, 1961, p. 150. 
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vessel H'xton, which is carrying the first shipment 
of 3,162 long tons of corn, is due to reach the 
Tunisian port of Sfax about April 7 and arrive 
at Sousse a day later. The second shipment of 
4,921 long tons of corn is due to reach the port 
of Tunis in late April. 
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Congress Asked To Approve Agreement 
on East German Dollar Bond Validation 
Statement by Richard H. Davis* 


I appreciate the opportunity of appearing be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Relations in sup- 
port of the Second Agreement Between the United 
States of America and the Federal Republic of 
Germany Regarding Certain Matters Arising 
From the Validation of German Dollar Bonds, 
signed at Bonn on August 16, 1960.2. The pur- 
pose of this agreement is to protect the property 
interests of United States citizens who are holders 
of certain German dollar bonds which were issued 
during the 1920’s by corporations located in what 
is now the part of Germany under the control of 
the Soviet Union. Ratification of this agreement 
is the first essential step to enabling these bond- 
holders to obtain payment on their bonds. 

As the members of the committee will recall, 
the validation procedures in respect of German 
dollar bonds were established in the United States 
pursuant to an executive agreement signed at 
Bonn on February 27, 1953, and a treaty which 
was signed at Bonn on April 1, 1953.5 The need 
for setting up these validation procedures arose 
from the fact that more than $350 million in face 
amount of bearer bonds, which had been acquired 


* Read before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on Apr. 5 (press release 194) by Richard D. Kearney, 
Assistant Legal Adviser for European Affairs. Mr. Davis 
is Deputy Assistant Secretary for European Affairs. 

*'S. Ex. D, 87th Cong., 1st sess. 

* Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2793 and 
2794; for background and texts, see also BuLieTIn of 
Mar. 9, 1953, p. 376, and May 4, 1953, p. 665. 
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by the German issuers for amortization purposes, 
were seized from the vaults of the Reichsbank and 
other German banks when the Soviets overran 
Berlin in 1945. In order to prevent the holders 
of these looted bonds from cashing them in, thus 
both requiring the obligors to make a double pay- 
ment thereon and diluting the sums of money 
available for the purpose of paying legitimate 
bondholders, procedures were set up under which 
German dollar bonds held outside of Germany 
had to be submitted to a validation board located 
in New York. The Validation Board, on the basis 
of evidence submitted by the bondholder and by 
the issuer, decided whether the bonds were legiti- 
iaately outstanding or whether they had been 
taken from the Berlin bank vaults. This valida- 
tion machinery commenced operation in 1953 and 
has worked out very successfully.* The Board 
has now completed practically all of the work 
originally assigned to it. 

The validation procedures which were set up 
in 1953, however, covered only bonds issued by the 
former Reich Government, or state and local gov- 
ernments and corporations located in what is now 
the Federal Republic of Germany and Berlin. 
This was because the Federal Republic had no 
effective jurisdiction or control over the issuers 
who are located in East Germany. 

Some years after 1953, information was acquired 
that one of the East German dollar bond issues 
was guaranteed by solvent companies in West 
Germany and that there were substantial assets 
of some of the other East German issuers located 
in West Germany. Discussions were therefore 
held with the German Federal Government in 
order to determine what procedures would be 
necessary for the United States bondholders con- 
cerned either to take advantage of these guaran- 
tees or to obtain payment on their bonds out of 
these assets. Those discussions made it clear that 
the validation procedures should be applied to 
these East German dollar bond issues for the 
purpose of conserving the limited assets and to 
prevent the holders of the looted bonds from cash- 
ing them in. Accordingly, the treaty which is 
now before you was negotiated with the Federal 
Republic. 


‘For an article on the Validation Board, see ibid., 
Oct. 20, 1952, p. 608; for text of a report of the Board 
covering the period Sept. 1, 1955-Aug. 31, 1956, see ibid., 
Mar. 18, 1957, p. 447. 
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In the course of the negotiations every effort 
was made to insure that the interests of the bond- 
holders were adequately represented. The banks 
which are trustees of the bond issues, the Foreign 
Bondholder’s Protective Council, the United 
States Committee for German Corporate Dollar 
Bonds, and the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion were all consulted in the formulation of the 
treaty with respect to the matters of interest to 
them or the areas within their jurisdiction and are 
satisfied with it. No objections to the treaty have 
been brought to the attention of the Department. 

In addition to the application of the validation 
procedures to these East German dollar bond is- 
sues, the treaty also provides that the Federal 
Republic of Germany will enact legislation per- 
mitting bankruptcy proceedings to take place with 
respect to the assets of East German issuers which 
have been found in the Federal Republic. The 
purpose of this provision was to insure the clear- 
ing away of any possible obstacles to recovery by 
United States bondholders once their bonds had 
been validated and to insure that the assets 
would be conserved until the validaticn proce- 
dures had been carried out. 

The agreement also contains a provision under 
which refugees from Eastern Germany who held 
dollar bonds which have been lost or destroyed 
will be allowed to file claims for these bonds under 
the original validation procedures, despite the fact 
that the time limits for such action have expired. 
The article contains special provisions to insure 
that there will be no impairment of established 
rights as a result of the late filing. 

The agreement is thus one which merely fills 
up a gap in the original validation procedures be- 
cause of information which developed after the 
1953 treaty had gone into effect. Its purpose is 
to aid bondholders to obtain payment on their 
bonds which have been in default for a great 
many years. Because these bonds are bearer in- 
struments we do not have any full degree of in- 
formation regarding their present holders, but, 
due to the fact that the Securities and Exchange 
Commission has an order in effect against trading 
nonvalidated German bonds, it is unlikely that 
any substantial amount of speculation in these 
bonds has taken place. This is borne out by the 
299 individual inquiries which have been received 
by the Validation Board from holders of these 
bonds and which establish that these holders are 
to be found in at least 36 States and the District 
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of Columbia. The inquiries also indicate that the 
average size of the holdings is approximately 
$2,000 in face amount. 

Because there will have to be bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings in Germany with the necessary marshal- 
ing of claims, it is not yet possible to state with 
any degree of accuracy the overall return which 
will be made to the bondholders. The best esti- 
mate, and it is admittedly very rough, is in the 
neighborhood of $5 million. The inquiries which 
the Validation Board has received also establish 
that the bondholders are most anxious that meas- 
ures be taken so that they will be able to receive 
some long-overdue return on their original 


investments. 

German Bundestag action on the treaty has been 
completed, and as this is an agreement which in- 
volves only benefit for citizens of the United 
States, I trust that it can be speedily approved. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


87th Congress, 1st Session 


Fair Play for Cuba Committee. Hearings before the 
Subcommittee To Investigate the Administration of the 
Internal Security Act and Other Internal Security Laws 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee. April 29-October 
10, 1960, and January 10, 1961. 128 pp. 

Semiannual Report of the National Advisory Council on 
International Monetary and Financial Problems. Letter 
from the chairman transmitting a report of the Coun- 
cil on its activities during the period July 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1959. H. Doc. 37. January 3, 1961. 59 pp. 

International Travel. Report to accompany S. 610. S. 
Rept. 48. February 16, 1961. 12 pp. 

Permitting Canadian Vessels To Serve Certain Ports in 
Southeastern Alaska. Report to accompany S. 707. 
S. Rept. 49. February 16, 1961. 3 pp. 

Extending From 4 to 7 Months the Period for Which the 
Federal Maritime Board May Suspend Tariff Schedules. 
Report to accompany S. 804. S. Rept. 50. February 16, 
1961. 2 pp. 

The Bogot&é Conference, September 1960. Report of Sen- 
ators Wayne Morse and Bourke B. Hickenlooper to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. February 17, 
1961. 40 pp. [Committee print] 

Repealing Certain Obsolete Provisions of Title 38, United 
States Code, Relating to Unemployment Compensation 
for Korean Conflict Veterans. Report to accompany 
H. Rept. 860. H.R. 15. February 21, 1961. 10 pp. 

Khrushchev’s Speech of January 6, 1961, A Summary and 
Interpretive Analysis. Prepared at the request of Sen- 
ator Alexander Wiley by the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress. S. Doc. 14. Febru- 
ary 22,1961. 9 pp. 

Establishment of a Permanent Peace Corps. Message 
from the President transmitting a special message for 
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the establishment of a permanent Peace Corps. H. Doc. 
98. March 1, 1961. 4 pp. 

Income of Foreign Central Banks. Report to accompany 
H.R. 5189. H. Rept. 58. March 6, 1961. 5 pp. 

Sixth NATO Parliamentarians’ Conference. Report of 
the U.S. House delegation to the sixth conference of 
members of parliament from the NATO countries, held 
at Paris, November 21-26, 1960. H. Rept. 68. March 
8, 1961. 9 pp. 

Columbia River Treaty. Hearing before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. March 8, 1961. 80 pp. 

Agreement for Cooperation With Italy for Mutual Defense 
Purposes. Hearing before the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. March 9, 1961. 27 pp. 

The Confusion of the West: An Analysis of Certain As- 
pects of Communist Political Warfare. Remarks of 
Senator Thomas J. Dodd at the Conference on Soviet 
Political Warfare, Paris, December 1, 1960. S. Doc. 17. 
March 9, 1961. 9 pp. 

Special Study Mission to Latin America: Venezuela, 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile, Bolivia, Panama. Report by 
Representatives Armistead I. Selden, Jr., and Dante 
B. Fascell. H. Rept. 70. March 9, 1961. 47 pp. 

Extend and Amend the Sugar Act. Report to accompany 
H.R. 5463. H. Rept. 79. March 14, 1961. 12 pp. 

Appropriation for Inter-American Fund for Social Prog- 
ress and Rehabilitation of Certain Areas of Southern 
Chile. Message from the President requesting the 
appropriation of $600 million for the inter-American 
fund and for aid to Chile. H. Doc. 105. March 14, 
1961. 7 pp. 

Proposed Agreement for Cooperation for Mutual Defense 
Purposes Between the Government of the United States 
and the Government of Italy. Report pursuant to sec. 
202, Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended. S. Rept. 
71 and H. Rept. 167. March 15, 1961. 13 pp. 

A Report on United States Foreign Operations. Report 
by Senator Allen J. Ellender. S. Doc. 20. March 15, 
1961. 1150 pp. 

Canada-United States Interparliamentary Group. Re 
port to the Senate on the fourth meeting held at Ot- 
tawa and Quebec City, February 22-26, 1961, by Senator 
George D. Aiken, chairman of the Senate delegation. 
S. Doc. 27. March 17, 1961. 6 pp. 

Amendments to the Budget Involving an Increase for 
the U.S. Information Agency. Communication from 
the President transmitting amendments to the budget 
for the fiscal year 1962 involving an increase in the 
amount of $11 million for USIA. H. Doc. 114. March 
20, 1961. 2 pp. 

Amendments to the Budget for the Fiscal Year 1962 for 
the Department of State. Communication from the 
President transmitting amendments to the budget for 
fiscal year 1962 involving a decrease in the amount of 
$130,000 for the Department of State. H. Doe. 115. 
March 20, 1961. 3 pp. 

Inter-American Children’s Institute. Report to accom- 
pany S. J. Res. 66. S. Rept. 84. March 22, 1961. 2 pp. 

Foreign Aid. Message from the President. H. Doce. 117. 
March 22, 1961. 11 pp. 

Additional Authorization for Sale of Agricultural Com- 
modities Under Title I of Public Law 480: Report to 
accompany H.R. 4728. H. Rept. 196. March 23, 1961. 
14 pp. 

Report of the First Meeting of the Mexico-United States 
Interparliamentary Group, Guadalajara, Jalisco, Mex- 
ico, February 6-10, 1961. Report by Representative 
D. 8. Saund, chairman of the House delegation. H. 
Rept. 197. March 24, 1961. 23 pp. 

Budget and Fiscal Policy. ‘ Message from the President. 
H. Doc. 120. March 24, 1961. 10 pp. 

Collection of Fees From American Vessels and Seamen. 
Report to accompany S. 1358. 8S. Rept. 88. March 27, 
1961. 3 pp. 
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United Nations General Assembly Deplores 
South Africa’s Apartheid Policy 


Following are statements made by Francis T. P. 
Plimpton, U.S. Representative to the General As- 
sembly, in the Special Political Committee during 
debate on the question of apartheid in the Union 
of South Africa, together with the texts of resolu- 
tions voted upon in plenary session on April 13. 


STATEMENT OF MARCH 30 


U.S. delegation press release 3680 


A few days ago, on March 24th, this Special 
Political Committee passed a resolution ? concern- 
ing the treatment of peoples of Indian and Indo- 
Pakistan origin in the Union of South Africa. 
When we did so we were all aware that this was 
a part of the larger problem we now face. I refer, 
of course, to apartheid. 

This Afrikaans word for apartness or separate- 
ness is no longer a merely Afrikaans term; it has 
become in all languages a stigma, symbolic of the 
whole range of the discriminatory racial legisla- 
tion and practices of the Union of South Africa. 
No one listening to the clear and detailed descrip- 
tion of apartheid by our distinguished vice chair- 
man, Ambassador [Melquiados J.] Gamboa, or 
by others of our colleagues, could remain unmoved 
at. the realization that human beings can be so 
unjust to fellow human beings. 

Apartheid is a repudiation by the Union of 
South Africa of its pledge, as a member of the 
United Nations and under article 56 of the 
charter, to take action for the achievement of the 
purposes set forth in article 55, for among those 
purposes is, 


*U.N. doc. A/SPC/L. 58. 
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. universal respect for, and observance of, human 
rights and fundamental freedom for all without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language, or religion. 

The Union of South Africa is clearly obligated 
to observe these human rights; instead it has de- 
liberately adopted policies which disregard this 
obligation and has pronounced these policies as 
right and just. Indeed it has made racial dis- 
crimination its acknowledged law of the land. 

For the ninth time the Special Political Com- 
mittee is charged with considering the failure of 
the Union of South Africa to seek genuine im- 
provement of its intergroup policies. I must note 
with regret that the Union Government still re- 
fuses to admit that the United Nations has a 
proper interest in this matter. 

Previous deliberations of the Special Political 
Committee have dealt with the appropriateness 
of United Nations discussions of this situation. 
Each member of this international organization 
quite properly exercises control over its internal 
affairs, but, as one of my predecessors [Harold 
Riegelman] pointed out in 1959 :? 

The problems related to human rights, however, are 
universal, in that their continued existence is properly 
of increasing interest to us all. Since they normally arise 
within the borders of a nation, they are in one sense 
internal affairs. But article 56 and other articles and 
actions of the United Nations also stamp them indelibly 
and rightly as matters of great international impact and 
effect. This, in our opinion, justifies this discussion and 
places upon every member state the duty of acknowl- 
edging the propriety of United Nations concern and of 
responding to its appeals even if it is reluctant to comply 
with those appeals. 


And as Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge said on 


? BULLETIN of Dec. 28, 1959, p. 948. 
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April 1, 1960, when the Security Council was 
considering the South African item :* 

When governmental policies within one country evoke 

the deep concern of a great part of mankind, they in- 
evitably contribute to tension among nations. This is 
especially true of racial tensions and the violence which 
sometimes results. They are more subtle and more com- 
plex than some of the political disputes between states 
which the [Security] Council has considered. But in 
the long run they may be even more destructive to the 
peace of mankind. 
Deliberate deprivations of human rights which 
affect international peace and security are the 
concern of the United Nations, whether the victims 
be innocent Africans, persecuted Christians, Jews, 
or Muslims, Hungarian patriots, or Tibetan 
nationalists. 

In our common zeal to condemn a particular 
violation of human rights, we must in all fairness 
remind ourselves that, regrettable as that violation 
is, it is not unique. Minorities in many small 
nations, as well as millions of peoples in large and 
powerful nations, are today denied the human 
rights and fundamental freedoms contemplated 
by the charter of the United Nations. When the 
authors of the charter set forth in article 55 the 
goals of certain basic rights for all mankind, they 
were all too well aware that they were contemplat- 
ing goals and not accomplished facts. Some na- 
tions have come closer to realizing these goals 
than others; it is the tragedy of South Africa 
that she has adopted policies whose effect is to 
deny these goals and prevent their ever being 
realized. 

We in the United States approach the question 
now before this committee with a certain humility ; 
we are no strangers to many of the aspects of this 
problem, and we are all too aware of its com- 
plexities and difficulties. As I hope all delegates 
realize, our own Government is dedicated to the 
high principle that all men are created equal and 
should be treated equally; and our Government, 
with the support of the vast majority of its citi- 
zens, is moving firmly and patiently toward the 
implementation of that high principle in all as- 
pects of our common life throughout this country, 
which itself is striving to be a united nation unify- 
ing all races and all nationalities. Indeed, I have 
always felt it singularly appropriate that the 
United Nations should have its seat in this city 
which, whatever its shortcomings may be, does 


* Tbid., Apr. 25, 1960, p. 667. 
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offer to the world an example of differing races 
and colors and creeds and nationalities doing their 
best to live together in mutual tolerance under a 
rule of law designed to afford to all its citizens the 
same rights, the rights of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

I devoutly hope that during our discussions here 
all representatives of all member nations will take 
a fresh and candid look at their own interracial, 
interreligious, and interethnic relations. Let us 
all renew our vigilance against any discriminatory 
violation of fundamental human rights wherever 
it may occur. 

We are all in agreement, I think, that this com- 
mittee is within its rights in discussing apartheid, 
and I hope we all recognize that the Union of 
South Africa is not the only state guilty of dis- 
criminatory practices. But what is to be done 
about apartheid? 

On March 21, 1960, just over a year ago, a 
series of mass demonstrations took place in the 
Union of South Africa in protest against laws 
requiring persons of African origin to carry 
passes. These demonstrations culminated in 
clashes with the police in which some 68 Africans 
were killed and over 220 injured. So serious be- 
came the tension that the situation was referred 
to the Security Council, which adopted a resolu- 
tion‘ calling on the Union of South Africa to 
initiate measures aimed at bringing about racial 
harmony based on equality and asking the 
Secretary-General, with his great skill and re- 
sourcefulness, to try to make arrangements which 
would further the purposes and principles of the 
charter. 

Despite the driving pressures of a multitude of 
other problems, the Secretary-General did have 
two series of discussions with leaders of the South 
African Government, one in London and the other 
in the Union itself, and during his visit to the 
Union he did have an opportunity to visit briefly 
in many parts of the country. Many of us had 
hopes that some easing of the situation might re- 
sult from the Secretary-General’s dedicated efforts. 
There did appear to be some temporary ameliora- 
tion of the pass laws that had precipitated the 
demonstrations, but now, unfortunately, the trend 
seems to have ended. We believe, however, that, 
with so few doors to the South African Gov- 
ernment remaining open, the Secretary-General 


* For text, see ibid., p. 669. 





should continue his contacts with that Govern- 
ment in an earnest endeavor to make it realize its 
obligation under the charter and take measures 
for the fulfillment of tat obligation. 

Many of us had also hoped that the Union, 
as a member of the Commonwealth of Nations, 
would be influenced by the liberal and enlightened 
attitudes of the leaders of the other governments 
of that forward-looking community of states. 

Earlier this month the Government of the Union 
of South Africa itself dashed our hopes in this 
regard when Prime Minister [Hendrik F.] Ver- 
woerd announced that the Union, which had be- 
come a republic, would not apply for membership 
in the Commonwealth. It is common knowledge 
that this decision resulted from condemnation of 
the Union’s apartheid policy by other Common- 
wealth countries unwilling that Commonwealth 
partnership should stand in the way of a protest 
against injustice. 

I refer to this recent history, well known to all 
of you, for two reasons. 

First, it emphasizes the increasing extent of 
the international criticism of South A frica’s apart- 
heid policy, indeed the universal extent of that 
criticism, for no nation has come to the defense 
of that policy. In its angry reaction to this uni- 
versal international denunciation of retrogressive 
racial discrimination, the Union Government 
seems to be taking the position that it alone is 
right and all the rest of the world is wrong. 

Second, the extent of the international condem- 
nation of apartheid emphasizes a development 
which I referred to in my remarks of last week 
[March 22]* as to the treatment of people of 
Indian and Indo-Pakistan origin in the Union 
of South Africa, namely, the growth of racial 
tolerance and the importance of that tolerance 
in international affairs. I am more than ever 
convinced that the world of today is, and increas- 
ingly will be, intolerant of intolerance, that the 
surge toward racial equality is the wave of the 
present and the future, and that the Government 
of the Union of South Africa, as well as every 
other government, should swim buoyantly with 
that wave lest it be engulfed by it. 

Several of our colleagues have suggested that 
the harshness of apartheid must be met by the 
harshness of drastic measures against the Union 


* For text, see U.S. delegation press release 3673 dated 
Mar. 22. 
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of South African Government. One wonders 
whether the adoption of such drastic measures 
would constitute a constructive step toward what 
we all hope will be a peaceful solution of this 
difficult and dangerous problem. One can 
thoroughly understand and warmly sympathize 
with the impatience of many of our friends at 
the continued obdurate refusal of the Union Gov- 
ernment to heed our solemn resolutions or to move 
toward compliance with its obligations under the 
charter. However, I submit that our paramount 
consideration should be not punitive action against 
a recalcitrant government but the welfare of 
apartheid’s unfortunate victims themselves. Will 
their welfare be bettered by harsh measures which 
would fall not so much on the governmental lead- 
ers we are trying to influence as on all the South 
African people, and which might well serve to 
harden the hard core of racial intolerance and 
stifle the emerging voices of reason? Might such 
measures result in increased oppression and ex- 
ploitation of the very ones we are seeking to help? 

There is no delegate present here who does not 
desire that this problem be settled in an intelli- 
gent and peaceful manner—for the alternatives 
fill one with anxious foreboding. Only the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of South Africa itself, of its 
own free will, can lead the way to a peaceful 
solution. 

Again the united voices of the United Nations 
are calling on the Government to fulfill its charter 
obligations. Those voices have been heard be- 
fore and have gone unanswered; no longer can 
silence be considered an answer. May the Gov- 
ernment of the Union of South Africa realize that 
continued apartheid for any of its peoples may 
well mean apartheid of the Union of South Africa 
from all mankind. 


STATEMENT OF APRIL 5 


U.S. delegation press release 3684 

I wanted to say once again that the United 
States is squarely, utterly, and irrevocably opposed 
to the policy of racial discrimination epitomized 
in the term apartheid. Let there be no mistake 
about our position. But our paramount consid- 
eration must be, and I repeat my words of the 
other day, “the welfare of apartheid’s unfortunate 
victims themselves” and “not punitive action 
against a recalcitrant government.” 
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Two resolutions are now before this committee. 
The first, set forth in SPC/L.59/Rev. 1, was sub- 
mitted by Ceylon, the Federation of Malaya, and 
India. In firm and unequivocal terms it again 
calls upon the Government of the Union of South 
Africa to bring its policies and conduct into con- 
formity with its obligations under the charter. 
The condemnation of apartheid in this resolution 
isclear and strong. The language of the operative 
paragraph is dignified, appropriate, and just. 

The second resolution, set forth in SPC/L.60, 
was submitted by 24 African members of the 
United Nations. I can understand the justified 
indignation that prompted this draft. Some of 
the cosponsors have emphasized their desire to 
present in the strongest possible form their feel- 
ings about the policy of apartheid. Operative 
paragraph 5 of this resolution states, “Solemnly 
recommends to all States to consider taking”— 
ana then it sets forth a series of sanctions. Let 
us be in no doubt about the language of this intro- 
ductory sentence. We do not believe the word 
“consider” makes any significant change in the 
effect of this paragraph of the resolution. We 
believe that anyone who votes for this resolution 
as it is presently worded is in effect voting in 
favor of sanctions and should feel an obligation 


to put them into effect, otherwise there would be 
no need to go beyond the language of operative 
paragraph 3 of the previously introduced three- 


power draft. These sanctions range from the 
severance of diplomatic relations to a complete 
economic blockade. 

Our primary objection to these harsh measures 
is that they simply will not accomplish what they 
are intended to do. If sanctions as extensive as 
these were to be approved and carried out, the 
effect could be an internal explosion in South 
Africa, the brunt of which could be borne by the 
very Africans we are striving to help. Beyond 
that, the peace of the whole continent of Africa 
could be in jeopardy. 

Also, despite our total rejection of apartheid, 
we will vote against the proposal for sanctions 
because we do not believe its adoption will bring 
an end to apartheid or improve the lot of the 
victims of that abhorrent policy. 

There are those who say that a vote in favor of 
a sanctions resolution is the way to express the 
maximum disapproval of apartheid. But the 
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sanctions contained in the resolution go well be- 
yond disapproval since specific measures are rec- 
ommended whose effect could have the most 
serious consequences. We believe that this would 
not produce the end of apartheid but would result 
in embittered chaos threatening African and world 
peace and security. We will not vote in favor of 
sanctions which we believe would endanger the 
victims of apartheid and the peace of Africa. 

Since the African resolution is a call to the 
members of the United Nations to take concrete 
action against the Union of South Africa, we 
wonder how many members of the United Nations 
stand ready to take such drastic action should the 
resolution be adopted. To vote for this resolu- 
tion which we do not believe would ever be fully 
implemented if adopted would tend to weaken 
the United Nations without weakening apartheid. 
We must not let the United Nations become an 
instrument of empty threat. 

There are many of us who believe that a change 
in the policies of the South African Government 
will come only as the proponents of apartheid 
feel their increasing and forlorn political isola- 
tion and realize the hopelessness of apartheid. 
Apartheid in the last analysis is a moral question. 
If the views of the United Nations are to have 
weight, this Assembly must state its opposition 
to apartheid in a single, unequivocal voice. The 
three-power text before us is one we believe all 
can support. Through it we can and will speak 
with a united voice. The 24-power text will 
divide us. 

We are prepared to vote for the three-power 
resolution because is casts a judgment on apartheid 
which we believe is just. We are prepared to 
speak out against apartheid and consider practical 
and realistic measures to achieve this end. We 
believe the three-power resolution, representing 
as it does the maximum disapproval of apartheid, 
is such a measure. It expresses the unanimous 
judgment of the world that apartheid is an evil 
offense against the conscience of mankind. 

Let us be realistic. A sanctions resolution if 
put into effect would endanger the welfare of the 
very people we are trying to aid. The racial con- 
flict that it would bring about would leave a new 
scar on the African Continent increasing the very 
racial intolerance we are seeking to eliminate. I 
urge my colleagues to join in unanimous approval 
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of the sound and statesmanlike resolution pro- 
posed by the Governments of Ceylon, the Feder- 
ation of Malaya, and India, and to reject sanctions. 


TEXTS OF RESOLUTIONS 


Three-Power Resolution ° 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling .its previous resolutions on the question of 
race conflict in South Africa resulting from the policies 
of apartheid of the Government of the Union of South 
Africa, 

Considering that resolutions 616 B (VII) of 5 Decem- 
ber 1952, 917 (X) of 6 December 1955 and 1248 (XIII) 
of 31 October 1958, have declared that racial policies 
designed to perpetuate or increase discrimination are 
inconsistent with the Charter and with the pledges of 
Members under Article 56, 

Noting that resolutions 395 (V) of 2 December 1950, 
511 (VI) of 12 January 1952 and 616 A (VII) of 5 
December 1952 have successively affirmed that the policy 
of racial segregation (apartheid) is necessarily based on 
doctrines of racial discrimination, 

Recalling also that the Union Government has failed 
to comply with the repeated requests and demands of 
the United Nations and world public opinion and to 
reconsider or revise its racial policies or to observe its 
obligations under the Charter of the United Nations, 

1. Deplores such continued and total disregard by the 
Government of the Union and furthermore its dcter- 
mined aggravation of racial issues by more discriminatory 
laws and measures and their enforcement, accompanied 
by violence and bloodshed ; 

2. Deprecates policies based on racial discrimination as 
reprehensible and repugnant to human dignity; 

3. Requests all States to consider taking such separate 
and coilective action as is open to them, in conformity 
with the United Nations Charter, to bring about the 
abandonment of these policies; 

4. Affirms that the racial policies being pursued by the 
Government of the Union of South Africa are a flagrant 
violation of the Charter of the United Nations and the 
Declaration of Human Rights and inconsistent with the 
obligations of a Member State; 

5. Notes with grave concern that these policies have 
led to international friction and that their continuance 
endangers international peace and security ; 

6. Reminds the Government of the Union of South 
Africa of the requirement in Article 2, paragraph 2, 
of the Charter of the United Nations that all Members 
shall fulfil in good faith the obligations assumed by 
them under the Charter; 


* U.N. doc. A/SPC/L, 59/Rev. 2; adopted by the Special 
Political Committee on Apr. 10 by a vote of 93 (includ- 
ing U.S.) to 1, with no abstentions, and in plenary session 
(A/RES/1598(XV)) on Apr. 13 by a vote of 95 to 1, with 
no abstentions. Afghanistan and Indonesia joined Ceylon, 
India, and Malaya as sponsors. 
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7. Calls upon the Government of the Union of South 
Africa once again to bring its policies and conduct into 
conformity with its obligations under the Charter. 


African Resolution ’ 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling its resolution 1375 (XIV) of 17 November 
1959 and its previous resolutions on the question of race 
conflict in South Africa resulting from the policies of 
apartheid of the Government of the Union of South 
Africa ; 

Considering that resolutions 616 B (VII) of 5 Decem- 
ber 1952, 917 (X) of 6 December 1955 and 1248 (XIII) 
of 31 October 1958 have declared that racial policies 
designed to increase discrimination are inconsistent with 
the Charter and with the pledges of Members under 
Article 56; 

Noting that resolutions 395 (V) of 2 December 1950, 
511 (VI) of 12 January 1952, and 616 A (VII) of 5 
December 1952 have successively affirmed that the policy 
of racial segregation (apartheid) is necessarily based on 
doctrines of racial discrimination ; 

Recalling with regret the massacre at Poudoland de- 
spite the Security Council resolution S/4300 of 1 April 
1960 which deplored an earlier massacre of unarmed 
and peaceful demonstrators in Sharpeville and conse- 
quently called on the Union Government to abandon its 
policies of apartheid ; 

Recalling also its repeated requests to the Government 
of the Union of South Africa to consider and revise its 
racial policies and to observe its obligations under the 
United Nations Charter; 

Noting with alarm the dangerous situation arising out 
of the persistent violation of the United Nations Charter 
by the Union Government ; 

1. Deplores the continued disregard by the Government 
of the Union of South Africa of the resolutions of the 
General Assembly and its application of further discrim- 
inatory laws and measures the enforcement of which has 
led to violence and bloodshed ; 

2. Deprecates policies based on racial discrimination 
as being reprehensible and repugnant to the dignity and 
rights of peoples and individuals and considers it to be 
the responsibility of all Members of the United Nations 
to take separate and collective action to bring about the 
elimination of these policies; 

3. Affirms that the racial policies being pursued by the 
Government of the Union of South Africa and the laws 
and measures taken to implement them are inconsistent 
with the Charter and the Declaration of Human Rights 
and incompatible with membership of the United Nations; 

4. Notes with grave concern that these policies have 
led to international friction and that the unflinching stand 
of the South African Government by these policies en- 
dangers international peace and security ; 


7U.N. doe. A/SPC/L. 60; adopted by the Special Politi- 
cal Committee on Apr. 10 by a vote of 47 to 29 (including 
U.S.), with 18 abstentions, but withdrawn by its sponsors 
in plenary session on Apr. 13 when the operative para- 
graph on sanctions failed to receive the necessary two- 
thirds majority. 
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5. Solemnly recommends to all States to consider tak- 
ing the following steps: 

(i) To break off diplomatic relations with the Union 
Government, or to refrain from establishing such 
relations, 

(ii) To close the ports of each State to all vessels 
flying the South African flag, 

(iii) To enact legislation prohibiting the ships of each 
State from entering South African ports, 


(iv) To boycott all South African goods and to refrain 
from exporting goods to South Africa, 

(v) To refuse landing and passage facilities to all 
aircraft belonging to the Government and com- 
panies registered under the laws of the Union of 
South Africa ; 

6. Draws the attention of the Security Council to these 
recommendations in accordance with Article 11, Section 
2 of the Charter. 


The Work Program of the U.N. Committee 
for Industrial Development 


Statement by Teodoro Moscoso * 


My name is Teodoro Moscoso. I have been 
directing Puerto Rico’s industrial development 
program since 1942. Puerto Rico also has a Plan- 
ning Board, a Government Development Bank, 
an Industrial Development Company, agricul- 
tural development programs, and a number of 
other Government agencies and corporations en- 
gaged in economic development. The objective 
of all these fomento programs is to rid Puerto 
Rico of poverty as quickly as it can be done. 

There are many areas in the United States 
which, like Puerto Rico, have had a late start in 
industrialization and still know what poverty 
means. Other areas have been depressed by tech- 
nological unemployment of their people and 
their resources. Many of these towns, cities, 
States, and regions have organized industrial de- 
velopment programs and are seeking new ways of 
industrialization with the same urgency being felt 
by the newly developing countries of the world. 
I say this because I want everyone to know that 
we in the United States identify ourselves with 
this problem. We donot stand aloof; we have the 
same passionate concern. 

We all feel the need for a program of research 


*Made before the first session of the Committee for 
Industrial Development of the U.N. Economic and Social 
Council at New York, N.Y., on Mar. 29 (U.S./U.N. press 
release 3678). Mr. Moscoso is U.S. representative on the 
Committee. 
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that is focused as sharply as possible on the plan- 
ning and operating problems of industrial de- 
velopment and especially on the most difficult 
situations and on the most massive problems. We 
want practical solutions brought before those re- 
sponsible for action. Action, even imperfect ac- 
tion, is critical in developing or, as we say in 
Spanish, “fomenting” industry. It is a function 
of research to stimulate action as well as to help 
guide it. 

It would be unwise to assume that lack of 
capital equates with underdevelopment. All of 
us around this table can identify countries with 
substantial amounts of capital available to them 
but which, because they lack other essential fac- 
tors, have not been able to take off on a prolonged 
period of sustained growth. 

Again, technical know-how brought in on a 
temporary basis, while extremely important to 
development, cannot stand by itself—not even 
with capital by its side. 

We need a sense of purpose and an understand- 
ing of industrial development and the sacrifices 
needed to engage in it successfully. There must 
be a rational acceptance of the fact that, generally 
speaking, industrial development is worth the 
sacrifice it entails and that it can in fact be ac- 
complished by one underdeveloped country as 
other less developed countries have already done. 

Were I to be asked what is important for in- 
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dustrial development, I would list three factors 
of highest priority: 


1. A sound governmenta] structure with ade- 
quate planning, budgeting, personnel, and audit- 
ing departments. Reliable statistics would follow 
logically from a well-run public service. 

2. Education. To have development, which 
generally means industrialization, we must have 
brain power, and the first step in its development 
is literacy. No great progress along the path of 
industrialization can be made by an illiterate, 
ignorant people; nor can there be much progress 
without a substantial cadre of well-trained, better 
educated professionals and technicians. 

It is generally accepted by those who have 
studied Puerto Rico that one of our greatest assets 
is the relatively high level of education of our 
labor force. India has benefited greatly from an 
unusually well educated and highly dedicated 
leadership. 

3. The establishment of measures of social jus- 
tice which would see to it that the fruits of the 
new efforts were justly distributed. How? 
Through expansion of public services in health, 
education, housing, et cetera. By creating new 
jobs so that the unemployed would benefit. Tax 
reforms and land reforms would also be a part 
of this arsenal. For if the masses do not fee] that 
they are participating in the advance of the 
economy, they will not support a development 
program indefinitely. 


The Secretariat’s Work Program 


Before turning to individual proposals in the 
secretariat’s work program, permit me to say a 
word on what we believe could usefully emerge. 
We would hope that from our discussions of this 
program it will be possible to advise the Economic 
and Social Council on what this Committee re- 
gards as priority areas and topics for attention in 
the next year and beyond. We would also hope 
to provide the secretariat with helpful guidance 
for the subsequent development of its work pro- 
gram. It may also be possible to draw from our 
experiences valuable indications of what the fu- 
ture tasks of the Committee might be. 

The agenda before us—and I am now referring 
specifically to agenda item 3, “Proposals for a 
Longer-Term and Expanded Program of Work 
in the Field of Industrialization”—is clear evi- 


dence that competent people have been hard at 
work and for some years. In no small measure it 
is now our responsibility to grasp as quickly as we 
are able the essentials of this work. We must 
understand before presuming to advise. 

The memorandum of the Secretary-General, 
which is designated E/C.5/1 and is entitled “Pro- 
posals for a Longer-Term and Expanded Pro- 
gramme of Work in the Field of Industrializa- 
tion,” contains, beginning on page 28, an annotated 
list of projects. This list itself provides evidence 
that the proposed work program is solidly rooted 
in a past program of work from which we should 
expect rapid and vigorous future growth. The 
list also demonstrates the existence, in practice, of 
a rationale for division of labor between the secre- 
tariat and the regional commissions. 

Both of these genera] observations are implied 
by the first item on the list, which is designated 
A.1., and is described as a project to provide 
“Documentation for the working party on pro- 
gramming in ECLA [Economic Commission for 
Latin America] region in early 1962.” The word 
“documentation” implies past work, and we have 
only to look to item A.2.a., “Use of models in pro- 
gramming,” to find a completed study which will 
doubtless form a part of that documentation. 
This, and other research projects scheduled for 
completion before early 1962, then become the 
materials for the working party referred to in 
B.1.b., which is “co-sponsored with ECLA in co- 
operation with BTAO [Bureau of Technica] As- 
sistance Operations].” The more general re- 
search of the secretariat thus provides a basis for 
the applied research of ECLA and as a guidance 
for lending and other operating agencies. 

If I may interject, we have a roughly analogous 
division of labor among our economic develop- 
ment agencies in Puerto Rico, and it seems to 
work. Our Planning Board is centralized and 
provides us with a set of internally consistent pro- 
gram targets aimed at our general economic and 
social objectives. The Economic Development 
Administration is decentralized, with offices in 
several cities in the United States and Europe, 
and most of its research and promotion efforts are 
directed toward the formulation and realization 
of individual projects. And then we also have 
a variety of public and private lending and invest- 
ment organizations with somewhat specialized 
spheres of operation. Just as researchers, pro- 
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moters, and lenders tend to have somewhat dif- 
fering personalities, specialization among agencies 
helps them develop personalities which contribute 
to the spirit as well as to the substance of their 
work, 

But there is another face to specialization. 
Sometimes in a large and necessarily somewhat 
complicated organization the various parts of 
the organization have little view of the total pur- 
pose to be served. A part may confuse its own 
specialized function with the organization’s end 
objective. Such an organization could be said to 
amount to less than the sum of its parts. 

The proposal before us clearly implies a ra- 
tionale already developed and in practice which 
should serve to minimize friction, cross-purpose, 
and waste. The listing of working parties, semi- 
nars, and meetings on page 31 is a case in point. 
These meetings link the secretariat and the 
regional commissions. Also important is the 
extent of direct headquarters support of field 
operations which is outlined on pages 25 through 
27. I understand that this now amounts to 
approximately 40 percent of all headquarters 
industrialization efforts. Publication of the 
Industrialization and Productivity Bulletin is an 
additional link in internal as well as external 
communication. Personnel interchange is being 
used partly to serve the same purpose. 

The expanded work program would appear to 
be well grounded in past research and well 
oriented in a general way to serve the organization 
and purposes for which it is intended. Also it 
has the real merit of close attention to its own 
field and keeping out of matters handled else- 
where in the U.N. This much can he said without 
implying perfection. Doubtless the program will 
become progressively better grounded in experi- 
ence, and presumably its orientation can be 
improved. 


Some Recommendations on Proposed Projects 


Even the proposed program can still be charac- 
terized as pioneering. For this reason its own 
self-gained experience will necessarily provide the 
basis for much of the expected improvement in 


scope, priority setting, and technique. Even in 
this knowledge I should like to risk a few com- 
ments on some of the individual projects which 
have been proposed. I will start by saying that, 
by profession, I am a pharmacist. This explains 
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why I am willing to risk comment—and the mis- 
takes I am sure to make. 

Returning to our annotated list of projects on 
page 28, projects numbered A.2.b. and A.2.c. relate 
to the evaluation of individual industrial projects. 
It is my impression that, wherever it is done, 
project evaluation still remains at least as much 
an art acquired through practice as a science 
which can be taught or learned. This is not to 
suggest that project evaluation should not be 
studied nor that no attempt be made to make the 
process more systematic. It is to suggest, how- 
ever, the need for especially careful study, for a 
variety of approaches, and for caution in drawing 
generalized conclusions. We have evidence in 
recorded Puerto Rican experience that there are 
large gaps in knowledge and significant elements 
of “economic” irrationality present in the making 
of many actual investment decisions. Somewhat 
similarly, I hope that the study of industrial 
growth listed in A.2.d. does not mislead the stu- 
dent to believe that the typical pattern, which 
undoubtedly does exist, is foreordained for his 
own country. The typical pattern is useful 
mainly as a norm against which a country can 
measure its own differences. 

On project A.2.f. I will risk two comments. In 
view of the urgent need for an authoritative study 
of the organizational aspects of planning and in 
view of the amount of information already avail- 
able, the proposed completion date seems rather 
distant. There may also be a question of whether 
such a project falls more largely in the field of 
public administration than in the field of indus- 
trial development. In any case sustained and 
rapid industrial development in most under- 
developed countries today is dependent on both 
effective general economic planning and on a 
workable general structure of government, even 
in countries where the bulk of economic activity 
is carried on by private individuals and businesses. 
This study should be given high priority wher- 
ever and however conducted. 

Projects under B.2. and B.3., as well as project 
B.1.a., are in the area of what is sometimes called 
“industry feasibility research.” The former two 
groups of projects deal with the characteristics of 
industrial processes, of groups of industries, and 
of individual industries which tend to make them 
generally more feasible in the early stages of in- 
dustrial growth. But the studies included under 
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B.1.a. deal with the feasibility or viability of basic 
industries on which the industrial structure of a 
region or country can be built, expanded, and in- 
tegrated. It would appear appropriate that the 
major initiative and responsibility for such funda- 
mental tooling for industrial development be 
taken by individual countries, assisted where 
appropriate by the regional economic commissions. 

Sometimes too much is expected from research 
into the feasibility of new basic industries and 
industrial complexes. A rather high order and 
wide variety of skills are involved, which often 
necessitates employing specialized private indus- 
trial research firms. The research is relatively 
time-consuming and expensive. The promotional, 
financial, and technical skills required to fit the 
projects together and put the plants into operation 
are also expensive, and the work is even more 
time-consuming. The gestation period in Puerto 
Rico for one group of interrelated agricultural 
and manufacturing industries proved to be over 
8 years from conception of the general plan to 
birth of the basic industries. Much of the indus- 
trial superstructure and even more of the agricul- 
tural production is yet to come. 

Yet this project has demonstrated the basic 
value of industrial feasibility research to those 
who can afford to wait for results. Puerto Rico 
now has a reasonable hope of becoming almost 
self-sufficient in the high-protein foods her people 
are consuming in sharply increased amounts. In 
a comparatively short time the Government will 
begin to earn a handsome “profit” from the tax 
revenue derived from the new income generated by 
the project. Industrial development has proved 
capable of assisting agricultural development, and 
both will make increasing contributions not only 
to family money incomes but also to educational 
and social services of lasting value to future 
generations. 

The industrial research projects proposed in 
general support of technical assistance programs 
are listed under C, D, and E. The various 
methods of providing technical and financial as- 
sistance, which are the subject of some of the 
individual projects, have been rather extensively 
studied. It may be that some redirection of this 
phase of the research program should be con- 
sidered. Where sufficient information already 
exists on techniques that have proved to be suc- 
cessful, help in the organization of working par- 
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ties and seminars should fulfill the principal 
remaining operating needs. 

Availability of trained personnel, however, is a 
matter so basic to industrial] development that fur- 
ther research on methodology and technique for 
assessing requirements (project C.1.a.) may well 
be useful to the many countries which have only 
begun to recognize the scope and difficulty of the 
problem. Beyond this, there is a known de- 
ficiency, and in some countries almost an entire 
lack, of trained managerial personnel. Organized 
training programs are needed to fill so wide a gap. 
In general, however, it would appear that avail- 
ability of trained industrial personne] is merely a 
rubric of the vastly greater potential to be found 
in the overall development of human resources. 

The need for export markets by countries with 
a rapidly rising volume of competitive industrial 
products was made evident by the United King- 
dom representative on our Committee, Mr. [Hugh - 
T.] Weeks, and documentation of some of their 
success stories (D.4.b.) will doubtless be of value. 
But deeper and less tractable problems are in- 
volved in the changing patterns of national and 
regional specialization that are implied. The 
magnitude and variety of possible shifts is only 
suggested by the recent increases in U.S. imports 
of manufactured goods from some of the more 
rapidly industrializing countries. 

Another problem that might yield to an imagi- 
native combination of industrial and financial re- 
search is a concern found in some parts of the 
world that large foreign private investments, 
however valuable as a stimulus to industrial 
growth, may diminish cultura] identities and 
values and even jeopardize effective political 
sovereignty. There may be found among various 
combinations of joint ventures, factory leasing, 
and lease-back agreements some approaches that 
will not only reduce such fears where they exist 
but also accelerate the development of local en- 
trepreneurial talent and provide foreign investors 
with valued and helpful domestic partners. 


U.S. Development Assistance 


Recognizing the many pressing problems of the 
developing nations, the United States Government 
has been contributing strongly and in a multi- 
tude of ways to their economic development. 
Now we intend to strengthen this effort. 
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President Kennedy recently stated in his special 
message to the Congress of the United States: ? 

There exists, in the 1960’s, a historic opportunity for 
a major economic assistance effort by the free industrial- 
ized nations to move more than half the people of the 
less-developed nations into self-sustained economic 
growth, while the rest move substantially closer to the 
day when they, too, will no longer have to depend on 
outside assistance. 


He also stated : 


We must unite the free industrialized nations in a 
common effort to help those nations within reach of 
stable growth get underway. ... Such a unified effort 
will help launch the economies of the newly developing 
countries “into orbit”’—bringing them to a stage of self- 
sustained growth. ... 


The President has also proposed a new and uni- 
fied United States aid administration. Most of 
my associates in the United States delegation to 
this Committee have devoted long and active serv- 
ice in existing programs of financial] and technical 
assistance. They join me in the expectation that 
there will now be a stronger program, based on 
longer range planning and better shaped to fit 
the needs of each national development program. 

In Puerto Rico the industrial development pro- 
gram has two nicknames. In English it is 


“Operation Bootstrap.” This, if you please, is an 
unfortunate translation of the more vigorous 
rallying cry in Spanish, which has identified our 
program in the minds—and I hope the hearts— 


of all Puerto Ricans. That cry is: Manos a la 
Obra, which means simply : “Let’s get on with the 
job.” This strikes me as a sound recommendation 
for all of us. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Finance 


Articles of agreement of the International Finance Cor- 
poration. Done at Washington May 25, 1955. En- 
tered into force July 20, 1956. TIAS 3620. 

Signature and acceptance: Nigeria, March 30, 1961. 


? BuLLETIN of Apr. 10, 1961, p. 507. 
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Law of the Sea 


Convention on the territorial sea and contiguous zone. 
Done at Geneva April 29, 1958.* 
Ratification deposited: Byelorussian Soviet Socialist 
Republic, February 27, 1961.7 
Ratified by President of the United States: March 24, 


1961. 

Convention on the high seas. 
1958." 

Ratification deposited: Byelorussian Soviet Socialist 
Republic, February 27, 1961.’ 

Ratified by President of the United States: March 24, 
1961. 

Convention on the continental shelf. Done at Geneva 
April 29, 1958." 

Ratification deposited: Byelorussian Soviet Socialist 
Republic, February 27, 1961. 

Ratified by President of the United States: March 24, 
1961. 

Convention on fishing and conservation of the living re- 
sources of the high seas. Done at Geneva April 29, 
1958.* 

Ratified by President of the United States: March 24, 
1961. 


Done at Geneva April 29, 


Shipping 

Convention on the Intergovernmental Maritime Consul- 
tative Organization. Signed at Geneva March 6, 1948. 
Entered into force March 17, 1958. TIAS 4044. 
Acceptance deposited: Malagasy, March 8, 1961. 


Telecommunications 


Radio regulations, with appendixes, annexed to the in- 
ternational telecommunication convention, 1959. Done 
at Geneva December 21, 1959.* 

Notifications of approval: Belgium, February 16, 1961; 
Spain and Spanish Provinces in Africa, February 23, 
1961; * Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1961. 

International telecommunication convention with six an- 
nexes. Done at Geneva December 21, 1959. Entered 
into force January 1, 1961.‘ 

Accession deposited: Central African Republic, March 
22, 1961. 


United Nations 


Constitution of the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization. Done at London November 
16, 1945. Entered into force November 4, 1946. TIAS 
1580. 

Signature and acceptance: Cyprus, February 6, 1961. 


War 


Geneva convention relative to treatment of prisoners of 
war; 

Geneva convention for amelioration of condition of 
wounded and sick in armed forces in the field; 

Geneva convention for amelioration of condition of 
wounded, sick, and shipwrecked members of armed 
forces at sea; 

Geneva convention relative to protection of civilian per- 
sons in time of war. 

Dated at Geneva August 12, 1949. Entered into force 
October 21, 1950; for the United States February 2, 
1956. TIAS 3364, 3362, 3363, and 3365, respectively. 


1 Not in force. 

? With reservations made at time of signing. 

* With reservations and declaration made at time of 
signing. 

* Not in force for the United States. 





Adherence affirmed: Congo (Léopoldville), effective 
June 30, 1960.5 


BILATERAL 


Afghanistan 


Agreement providing for an informational media guaranty 
program. Effected by exchange of notes at Kabul Janu- 
ary 26 and February 15, 1961. Entered into force 
February 15, 1961. 


Colombia 


Agreement providing economic assistance to Colombia. 
Effected by exchange of notes at Washington March 
30 and April 4, 1961. Entered into force April 4, 1961. 


Agreement granting duty-free entry privileges, on a re- 
ciprocal basis, to diplomatic and consular officers and 
personnel. Effected by exchange of notes at Washing- 
ton March 23 and 31, 1961. Entered into force March 
31, 1961. 


Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of December 28, 1960 (TIAS 4656). Effective by 
exchange of notes at Seoul March 17, 1961. Entered 
into force March 17, 1961. 

Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ments of December 28, 1960 (TIAS 4656), and June 
80, 1959 (TIAS 4256). Effected by exchange of notes 
at Seoul March 17, 1961. Entered into force March 
17, 1961. 


Pakistan 


Agreements supplementing the agricultural commodities 
agreement of April 11, 1960, as amended (TIAS 4470 
and 4579). Effected by exchanges of notes at Rawal- 
pindi March 11, 1961. Entered into force March 11, 
1961. 

Agreement amending the agreement of January 11, 1955 
(TIAS 8183), relating to defense support. Effected 
by exchange of notes at Karachi March 11, 1961. En- 
tered into force March 11, 1961. 


United Kingdom 


Agreement providing for the establishment and operation 
of a space-vehicle tracking and communications station 
in the Island of Zanzibar. Effected by exchange of 
notes at London October 14, 1960. Entered into force 
October 14, 1960. 


* Conventions were made applicable by Belgium to the 
Belgian Congo, effective March 3, 1953. By a note of 
March 16, 1961, the Swiss Embassy informed the De- 
partment that pursuant to a notification from the Re- 
public of the Congo the conventions continue to apply 
to the Republic of the Congo and that the adherence be- 
came effective on the date that nation attained its inde- 
pendence, June 30, 1960. 


Agreement on cooperation in intercontinental testing in 
connection with experimental communications satel- 
lites. Effected by exchange of notes at London March 
29, 1961. Entered into force March 29, 1961. 


Viet-Nam 


Treaty of amity and economic relations. Signed at Sai- 
gon April 3, 1961. Enters into force 1 month after 
exchange of ratifications. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: April 3-9 


Press releases may be obtained from the Office 
of News, Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Releases issued prior to April 3 which appear in 
this issue of the BuLiLeTIn are Nos. 171 of 
March 29 and 176 of March 30. 


No. Date Subject 


*183 4/3 Galbraith sworn in as Ambassador to 
India (biographic details). 

*184 4/3 U.S. participation in international 
conferences. 

*185 4/3 Blumenthal sworn in as Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Economic Af- 
fairs (biographic details). 

7186 Treaty of amity and economic rela- 
tions with Viet-Nam. 

*187 4/3 Hughes designated Deputy Director of 
Intelligence and Research (biographic 
details). 

188 4/4 Feed grains to Tunisia. 

4/4 Young sworn in as Ambassador to 
Thailand (biographic details). 

*190 4/4 Thompson designated Director Gen- 
eral of Foreign Service (biographic 
details). 

4/4 Biddle sworn in as Ambassador to 
Spain (biographic details). 

4/5 Durbrow designated Deputy Chief of 
Mission, Paris (biographic details). 

4/5 Delegation to IAEA Board of Gover- 
nors (rewrite). 

4/5 Davis: validation of German dollar 
bonds. 

4/5 Blair sworn in as Ambassador to Den- 
mark (biographic details). 

4/5 Attwood sworn in as Ambassador to 
Guinea (biographic details). 

4/5 Reischauer sworn in as Ambassador to 
Japan (biographic details). 

4/6 MacArthur sworn in as Ambassador to 
Belgium (biographic details). 

4/7 Rice sworn in as Ambassador to the 

Netherlands (biographic details). 
Program for visit of Chancellor of 


4200 4/7 
German Federal Republic (rewrite). 


* Not printed. 
+ Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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Africa 

Mobilizing Economic Resources for Africa (Wil- 
liams) . 

President Kennedy Sends Greetings to Economic 
Conference at Yaoundé. . 


Agriculture. Special Import Fees on Peanut ou, 
Flaxseed, and Linseed Oil Terminated ge of 
proclamation) ‘ 


Atomic Energy. U.S. tied for © Workable Treaty 
on Cessation of Nuclear Tests (Johnson) . 


Austria. President Kennedy Extols — of 
Austria on Service to Country .. eo 


Bulgaria. United States and Bulgaria Suspend 
Claims Negotiations . . 


Claims and Property. United States and Bulgaria 
Suspend Claims Negotiations 


Congress, The 

Congress Asked To Approve Agreement on East 
German Dollar Bond Validation (Davis) . ‘ 

Congressional Documents — to Foreign 
Policy 


Cuba. eatin Sets Sins Sugar Quota at Zero 
for Calendar Year 1961. . . ae Gar 


Economic Affairs 

Congress Asked To Approve Agreement on East 
German Dollar Bond Validation (Davis) . 

Mobilizing Economic Resources for Africa (Wil- 
liams) . 

President Kennedy Sends Greetings to Economic 
Conference at Yaoundé. 

President Sets Cuban Sugar Quota at Zero ‘for 
Calendar Year 1961. . 

Special Import Fees on Peanut Oil, Flaxseed, and 
Linseed Oil Terminated (text of proclamation) . 
Universal Tonnage Measurement (Gullick) .. . 
The Work Program of the U.N. Committee for 

Industrial Development (Moscoso) . 


Ecuador. Presidents of Peru and Ecuador To Visit 
United States ... 


Educational and Cultural ‘Affairs. President ; Ken- 
nedy Names Members of Peace —— re 
Council . 


Germany 

Congress Asked To Approve Agreement on East 
German Dollar Bond Validation (Davis) . fe 

Germany Divided : The Confrontation of Two Ways 
of Life (Dowling) . 


Human Rights. U.N. General Sian histaien 
South Africa’s eweS — habgmiauise texts 
of resolutions) . 


International acetates aid éieianiale, U. 8. 
Hopes for Workable Treaty on Cessation of 
Nuclear Tests (Johnson) . 


Index 


Mutual Security 

President Kennedy Names Members of Peace —— 
Advisory Council . . 

U.S. Grants 30,000 Tons of Feed Grains to Tunisia . 

The Work Program of the U.N. Committee for In- 
dustrial Development (Moscoso) .. . 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 

Enhancing the Strength and Unity of the North 
Atlantic Community (Johnson) . . 

12th Anniversary of — of NATO Treaty 
(Kennedy) .. ‘ ae ‘ 


Peru. Presidents o Peru and meniaie To Visit 
United States ..... 


Presidential Documents 

President Kennedy and Prime Minister Macmillan 
Discuss Wide Range of World Problems 

President Kennedy Extols Chancellor of Austria on 
Service to Country . . 

President Kennedy Sends Greetings to Economic 
Conference at Yaoundé. . 

President Sets Cuban Sugar Quota at Zero for 
Calendar Year 1961 . . 

Special Import Fees on Peanut Oil, Flaxseed, and 
Linseed Oil Terminated ‘ - 

12th Anniversary of Signing of NATO Treaty 


Treaty Information 

Congress Asked To Approve Agreement on East 
German Dollar Bond Validation ( wapheine af Stas Ga 

Current Actions ..... ‘ 


Tunisia. U.S. Grants 30,000 Tons of Feed ointis 
to Tunisia .... 


Union of South Africa. U. N. po danni 
Deplores South Africa’s _— —s wae 
ton, texts of resolutions) ‘ 


United Kingdom. President Kennedy and Prime 
Minister Macmillan Discuss Wide Range of 
World Problems (text of joint statement) . . 


United Nations 

U.N. General Assembly Deplores South Africa’s 
Apartheid Policy — texts of resolu- 
tions) 

The Work Program of the ‘UN. Committee for 
Industrial Development (Moscoso) . s 


Name Index 


Davis, Richard H. . 
Dowling, Walter C. . 
Gulick, James W.. . 
Johnson, Lyndon B. . 
Kennedy, President . 
Macmillan, Harold . 
Moscoso, Teodoro . 
Plimpton, Francis T. P. 
Williams, G. Mennen . 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


CUBA 


This 36—page pamphlet gives a clear-cut presentation of the existing 
situation in Cuba and its hemispheric implications. Its contents in- 
cludes: The Betrayal of the Cuban Revolution; The Establishment of 
the Communist Bridgehead; The Delivery of the Revolution to the 
Sino-Soviet Bloc; and The Assault on the Western Hemisphere. 


In its concluding section the pamphlet states, in part, 


“... The United States, along with other nations of the 
hemisphere, expresses a profound determination to assure future 
democratic governments in Cuba full and positive support in 
their efforts to help the Cuban people achieve freedom, democracy, 
and social justice. 

“We call once again on the Castro regime to sever its links with 
the international Communist movement, to return to the original 
purposes which brought so many gallant men together in the 
Sierra Maestra, and to restore the integrity of the Cuban 
Revolution.” 
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